











This unretouched photograph is of trash discharge 
scooped from a Super-Jet lint cleaner in actual opera- 
tion on moderately trashy machine picked cotton. You 
can see plenty of trash... leaves, stems, motes... and 
a lot of nep-stock. But there’s no spinable fiber. 
Super-Jet gives you a better net turnout of good spin- 
ning-quality fiber because it takes out trash; leaves 
lint in. 


AND NO MOVING PARTS IS THE REASON 


Here is a cross section of a Super-Jet. 
It has no moving parts — no beaters, 
no saws — nothing to create neps, 
nothing to wear out. A Lummus de- 
velopment of gentle air-streams does 
the work. Write for Bulletin 639. 


L AOU US COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA ° DALLAS FRESNO MEMPHIS. 


Ginners Acclaim CONTINENTAL’S 


a Automatic GIN Breast 
Control System 


Few of the many progressive new developments that 
Continental has pioneered in gin equipment have met a 
more enthusiastic reception from cotton ginners every- 
where than our Automatic Gin Breast Control System. Gin- 
ners repert that this amazing push button Control System, 
which permits the operator to control the gin stands from 
any common point, has prevented many a serious choke-up 

. saved hours of valuable time as well as expensive re- 
pairs. This equipment can be easily added to any Model F 
or 500 Series gin stand or included as a feature in new 
installations at reasonable extra cost. 


Patented 








For further particulars, write 
Automatic Gin ° 
Breast Control our nearest sales office. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ATLANTA ° DALLAS e MEMPHIS 











Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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¢ planning immediately to get 1956 Super Champs on 
efore the new Season starts. 
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A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 





THE MAGAZINE OF THE & GINNING 
AMD GULSECE PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


* ON OUR COVER: 


With coffee drinking one of the nation’s leading 
pastimes, a steaming pot would look inviting any- 
where, especially now that Mother Nature's giving 
us all the cold shoulder for a few months. But 
after a nippy day spent rounding up cattle and 
riding fences, coffee back at the chuck wagon can 
be the high point of the day, as shown on our 
cover. 
Photograph by John Jeter 
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It’s Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
@ A LIGHTER FOLIAGE 
@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 


AS POPULAR AS EVER 
WATSON’S 


QUALITY 
STRAINS 








@ WATSON’S PEDIGREED 

@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
@ WATSON’S EMPIRE 





FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 






GARLAND (Dallas County) TEXAS 
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BOSS, IT’S THESE LATE SOLVENT SHIPMENTS 

THAT ARE HOLDING UP PRODUCTION! WE'RE 
GETTING SO USED TO LATE DELIVERIES, WE 

CALL OUR PURCHASING AGENT 


THE LATE MR. AKER 





LATE SOLVENT 
SHIPMENTS HUH? 

LEAVE IT TO 
ME! 





BY! 

















MISS JONES, 
TAKE A MEMO 
TO AKERBY! 

















AND IF YOU 
s}e CAN'T FIND A 
772 SUPPLIER WHO'LL 
“A> GET OUR SOLVENT 
" HERE ON TIME 
YOU'LL BE THE 
L LATE MR. AKERBY 
IN YOUR JOB! 


PURCHASING AGENT 





MR. WEBER 


TO SEE YOU 
MR. AKERBY. 













SOLVENT 


YOU COULDN’T HAVE 
SHOWN UP AT A 








YOU CAN HELP ME 
OUT OF A JAM OUR 


























...AND YOU CAN 
FORGET YOUR SOLVENT 
DELIVERY WORRIES 
WHEN YOU SWITCH TO 
SKELLYSOLVE ... 


























Skellysolve for Animal and Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peanuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about -25°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed, 
soybean meals and other products in 
laboratory analytical work. Originally 
made to conform to A.O.C.S. specifica- 
tions for petroleum ether, and pharma- 


ceutical extractions, where finest qual- 
ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about -50°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 


edible oils and meals where greater 4 


volatility is desired than that of 
Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash 
point about -16°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For degreasing meat 
scrops, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth or other general extraction. Closed 
cup flash point about 12 


Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 
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NICE WORK! THERE 
WON'T BE ANY MORE 

“LATE’’ MR. AKERBY 
TALK SINCE YOU 
SWITCHED TO SKELLYSOLVE 
EVERY SHIPMENT’S ON TIME 
—AND NOT ONE CASE OF 
CONTAMINATION! 






SKELLYSOLVE IN TIME! 


It may pay you to get further information about 
Skellysolve. Why not write or call us.today? 





BOY! AM | GLAD 
| LEARNED ABOUT 










wll 2! 





SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Industrial Division 
605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 















































You Hear it Everywhere 


THERE IS A DIFFERENCE 
IN OIL MILL EQUIPMENT 


@ There really is a big difference between the 
various types of oil mill equipment. You don’t 
need a crowbar and a sledge hammer to service 
an Expeller.* Anderson equipment is so 
engineered that it’s a simple matter to keep it in 
proper operating condition. As a result Anderson 
equipment shows you a substantial annual saving 
in maintenance and operating costs. The barrel 
bars, shafts, bearings, etc., in fact every single 
part, are easily accessible and incidentally can’t 
be beaten for durability and longevity. 


But you don’t have to take our word for it. Find 
out for yourself. Talk to other oil millers at your 
conventions... they’ll tell you that Anderson 
equipment is the most efficient and economical 
to operate and maintain. From a maintenance 
standpoint you are dollars ahead to buy the 
best . . . Anderson oil equipment. Write today 
for full information. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


Division of International Basic Economy Corporation 
1941 West 96th Street e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


T. M. Reg. in U.S. Pat. Off. 








ONLY ANDERSON MAKES EXPELLERS* 
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ouncil Program Attacks 
otton’s 56 Problems 


This address by the retiring president outlines 
plans which were adopted at the Council’s 
meeting in Biloxi early this month. 


OTTON has just 

trying year. And, 
sequence, so has our 
Council gone through a trying year 

Our carry-over moved toward an all- 
time high in 1955. 

Exports were down drastically, as 
foreign growers continued to expand 
production and undersell us overseas. 

Foreign rayon hit a new high in pro- 
duction, and was generally selling much 
cheaper than American cotton and 
ama than most foreign cotton as 
well, 

Domestic rayon was underselling cot- 
ton, although not as much as in the 
overseas markets, and more cotton mills 
began resorting to fiber blends to cut 
raw material costs. 

Synthetic manufacturers continued to 
improve their fibers so they could begin 
competing in markets where cotton’s 
quality superiority had previously left 
it unchallenged. 

American extra long staple growers, 
after assessing themselves $3 a _ bale 
for promotion and taking a big cut in 
price, took real punishment as foreign 
producers clung to their markets by 
cutting price even further. 

Imports of cotton textiles 
alarmingly. 

These are just some of the hard facts 
that made 1955 such a trying year for 
cotton and for the Council. 

It was a year when our short- term 
problems were so acute, so pressing, that 
we had trouble keeping sight of our more 
basic, long-range needs. 


gone through a 
as a natural con- 
National Cotton 


increased 


e The Price Problem — The problem of 
what to do about cotton’s price, in the 
short-term, is a case in point. 

In 1955, as never before, the Council 
was under pressure to take a definite 
pesition on government programs affeci- 
ing cotton’s price, both in export and i 
domestic markets. 

The pressure began mounting at our 
last meeting, at the time I was elected 
president of the Council. The question 
then was whether the Council should take 
a position cn cut-price sales of American 
cotton abroad. We appointed a special 
subcommittee of the foreign trade com- 
mittee to consider the question. Members 
of this committee labored through sev- 
eral sessions and recommended that the 
Council not take a position on govern- 
ment price policies. Their recommenda- 
tion was approved by the Council’s com- 
mittee on foreign trade and adopted by 
the directors. 

Later, there were a number of other 
efforts to move the Council toward a def- 
inite position on government programs 
affecting price. The matter was reviewed 
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By W. T. Wynn 


again by the Council board, and by a 
committee representing all six segments 
of the industry. 

In 1955, however, the Council did not 
take a specific position on the question 
of price. The reason was simple. Our by- 
laws require that any Council position 
be approved by a two-thirds majority of 
each segment of the industry. In 1955, 
it was clear that the Council did not have 
this much unanimity on the question of 
price. 

It may be, of course, that the delegates 
will decide to alter our historical course 
and take a position on government price 
policies. Whatever is done, under our by- 
laws, it must be done under the two- 
thirds rule. This rule has been under fire 
many times by people who say it weakens 
the Council and prevents it from taking 
action on some basically important ques- 
tions. 

My opinion—and I think you share it 

is just the opposite. I think our two- 
thirds rule is the source of our greatest 
strength. It gives assurance that when 
the Council does move, it has the sub- 
stantial support of every segment of the 
industry behind it. 

Our working relationships with govern- 
ment, with allied industries, with groups 
within our own industry, would quickly 
break down if they didn’t know that the 
Council truly represents the whole cotton 
industry. 

Only because the Council does repre- 
sent the whole industry has it been able 
to build up a wonderfully effective pro- 
gram of research and promotion which 
strikes right at the heart of our basic 
problems—including that of price. 

From the very beginning our program 
has recognized that for cotton to move 
into consumption, it must be competitive 
in price—as well as in quality and in 
sales effort. 

Our activities in quality improvement 
and in sales promotion have been direct 





Full coverage of the National 
Cotton Council’s meeting is 
found elsewhere in this issue 
in addition to W. T. Wynn’s 
comprehensive state of industry 
address on this page, as The 
Press feels both are of great 
importance to the cotton trade. 
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T. WYNN, retiring National Cotton 
Council president, briefed convention 
members on cotton needs, present and 
future, in this address. 


and tremendously effective. The industry, 
in very large measure, has been support- 
ing these activities. Our approach to 
price, though not so direct, has neverthe- 
less been of the most fundamental im- 
portance. There is only one way to lower 
prices without taking it out of the hide 
of the producer—and that is by lowering 
costs. 

This is the only satisfactory way to 
achieve a lower price for cotton. We can’t 
sacrifice the net income of the grower. 
We need to improve it, and Br 
costs is the biggest part of the answer. 
That is why the Council program has 
always stressed, among other things, 
research aimed at better and cheaper 
methods of production. 

The payoff from this research has be- 
gun to emerge in startling fashion the 
past three years. Each year, growers set 
a new record in average yields per acre. 
And these records weren’t simply the 
preduct of luck or favorable weather. 
The years 1953 and 1954 were acute 
drouth years. In 1955, when average 
yields soared to well over 400 pounds of 
lint per acre, we had generally wet 
weather and some of the worst insect 
conditions in history. 

So, it is no accident that we have set 
yield records for three straight years. 
Growers have moved at a terrific pace in 
putting research results to work 

Of course, growers had acreage con- 
trols for the last two years, and they 
couldn’t realize anything like the full 
potential in cost reduction normally as- 
sociated with high yields. They had fixed 
overhead costs which had to be distrib- 
uted over fewer acres. But they gave 
convincing proof of what they can do in 
meeting price competition if they can 
have a reasonable amount of volume and 
stability in their operations. 

To me this is an unmistakable sign 
that the Council, in developing research 
aimed at cost reduction, is doing a vital 
job in helping us meet price competition. 

But there is still another way in which 
the Council has taken positive action in 
connection with price. If cotton is to have 
a sound, long-range government price 
policy, those who influence policy deci- 
sions must be armed with sound infor- 
mation on the probable effects of price 
changes on consumption and production 
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of American cotton. So last year, at the 
request of a number of farm and other 
interest organizations, Council research- 
ers conducted an unprecedented study of 
the many complex factors having a bear- 
ing on price and the future of U.S. 
cotton. 

The fact that this study was made does 
not indicate that the Council has taken 
a position on price. The study was in- 
tended to provide factual, objective in- 
formation to the organizations which had 
asked for it—as 
groups and individuals seeking answers 
to cotton’s problems. The chief reason I 
mention this study now is to re-empha- 
size a very important point: 

To say that the Council ignores price 
is to ignore what the Council has done. 
Through its work in cost reduction the 


well 


forces that effect 


Council has helped move us toward the 
kind of production efficiencies we must 
have if cotton is to be competitive in 
price. And, by knowing more about the 
cotton 
than any other organization in the world, 


consumption 


the Council has been able to supply the 


basis for sound, 
price policy. 


to all other 
tion of quality, sales 
price that spells success 


fundamental 
competition. 


kind of information that will form the 
rational 


decisions on 


Of course, price is just one of the es- 
sential fronts on which we must meet our 
competition. It’s the effective combina- 


promotion, and 
in any competi- 


tive industry. If we were to concentrate 
on quality alone, or promotion alone, or 
price alone, we would be ignoring the 
formula for 


meeting our 





Council Will Meet 


Next in St. Louis 
The 1957 annual meeting of the 


National Cotton Council will be 
held on Jan. 28-29 at the Jefferson 
Hotel in St. Louis, it was an- 
nounced following the 1956 meeting 
in Biloxi, Miss. 
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THE A 8 C; OF GOOD BAGGING 


withstands hard use 


TOUGH 


DURABLE 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE 
THE BEST BAGGING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. 


and rough wear 


extra strength for 


cleaner, stronger bales 


maximum protection 


from weather. 


“PRIDE 


‘ 





OF INDIA" 
A. TODAY! 








JUTE BAGGING 


NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST.  °@ 





Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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e Bigger Guns Needed In 1955, our 
industry developed a keener awareness 
of these fundamental requirements for 
survival than ever before. We became 
more convinced than ever that research 
and promotion are the two big guns we 
must use in fighting our way forward— 
but we could see clearly that our present 
guns weren’t big enough. 

At the Houston meeting, we formed an 
Industry-wide Committee on the Future 
of the National Cotton Council—a com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of 
surveying cotton’s needs and opportuni- 
ties (as developed by the program com- 
mittees) and what we as an industry can 
do about them through research and pro- 
motion. What this Industrywide Commit- 
tee looked at was so important and so 
compelling, that the largest part of our 
annual meeting program is devoted to a 
review of it. 

I think all of us will agree that the 
most shocking aspect of our competitive 
position has to do with research. 

We know that research—and research 
applications—is the chief answer in re- 
ducing our costs and moving cotton into 
a better position to compete in price. 

We know that research is the only 
answer in improving fiber quality—both 
in the breeding plot where we build more 
inherent value into the lint, and in the 
laboratory where we alter and improve 
the fiber and its products through 
chemistry. 

We know that research—market re- 
search—is essential in telling us where 
our technical research dollars and our 
sales promotion dollars should be spent 
to give cotton the biggest payoff. 

In short, every one of the three basic 
things we must do starts with research. 
Nothing is more vital to cotton’s future. 
And yet, cotton is running a fantastic 
deficit in the amount of research effort 
being applied to its problems. 

Our synthetic competitors were cre- 
ated and nurtured by research, and they 
realize its fundamental importance. The 
U.S. synthetic fiber industry is now 
spending in excess of $60 million a year 
on research. This doesn’t include what 
paper, wool, and other competitors are 
spending at home, or what any of our 
competitors are spending abroad. 

The total for cotton research comes to 
about $14 million—less than one-fourth 
the amount being spent by the American 
synthetic fiber industry alone. And, this 
includes cotton research money from all 
sources—government and private. Our 
competitors are far out-gunning us with 
the most powerful competitive weapon 
of our time. 

You can see what I mean if you'll get 
a copy of the December Reader’s Digest 
and read an article carrying the title 
“See What Paper’s Doing Now”. The 
article says that paper is no longer just 
paper—because research has combined 
paper with chemicals, plastics, rubber, 
and glass to do some almost incredible 
things. Here are just a few of the in- 
(Continued on Page 41) 
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*1700 the first 3 months! 


CHARLES M. HUTCHINSON 


Memes wor 


LIQUID SEED DISINFECTANT & EQUIPMENT 
PRODUCT OF PANOGEN, INC, @ RINGWOOD, ILLINOIS 





e Spinner-Breeder 


Program Listed 


MORE DETAILS of the program for the 
1956 Cotton Spinner-Breeder Conference 
have been announced by George B. 
Walker, Stoneville, Miss., chairman of 
the Delta Council committee planning 
the event. The meeting will be March 
7-8 at Charlotte, N.C., with the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute and 
Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association as 
hosts. 

Sessions will start on the morning of 
March 7 and that afternoon will be spent 
on a tour of mills. The Combed Yarn 
Spinners’ Association will be host at the 
Gastonia Country Club that evening. 

Program highlights will include dis- 
cussions of “Cotton Properties Needed to 
Meet Competition,” by T. D. Truluck, 


Deering-Millikin Mills, Union, 8.C.; “A 
Summary of Cotton Breeding Work in 
the United States,” by Dr. Tom Kerr, 
Cotton Division Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, USDA, Beltsville, Md.; “Qualities of 
Cotton Consumed in the U.S.” by Ed- 
ward J. Overby, director, Cotton Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Wash- 
ington; “An Analysis of the 1955 Cotton 
Crop,” by J. M. Cook, cotton technologist, 
in charge of Clemson Laboratory; “Ad- 
vances in Textile Machinery and Changes 
Prompted by New Machines and Process- 
es,” by Elmer McVey, vice-president, 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Mass., and 
Jack Bolton, Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass.; and “Significance of 
Fiber Properties and the Need for De- 
velopment in the Field of Instrumenta- 





Texas Ginners Plan 
Ladies’ Features 


Many special features for ladies 
are planned at the 1956 Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association con- 
vention, Ed H. Bush, executive 
vice-president, points out, and gin- 
ners are urged to plan to bring 
their families to Dallas March 
26-28. A tour of the headquarters 
plant of the Dr. Pepper Co., open 
house at Arthur A. Everts Co at- 
tendance awards, a style show, 
dance and other entertainment 
that will appeal especially to fem- 
inine guests are being arranged 


tion,” by Dr. K. L. 
Tenn. 


AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 


THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 
AND THERE'S WHERE 

"HINDOO” BAGGING 

PAYS OFF / 


HINDOO 


QPEN WEAVE 


again 


\ MAKES YOUR BALE 
ABETTER BALE 

2-LB.21— LB 

4“ 


PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. ATLANTA, GA. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


FOR GENERATIONS” 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Hertel, Knoxville, 


by the Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, convention hosts. 











@ Southeastern Exhibit 
Opening on Feb. 14 


GINNERS from Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, North and South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, as well as visitors from those and 
many other states, will start registering 
Tuesday morning, Feb. 14, at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel for the Southeastern Gin 
Suppliers’ Exhibit. 

Details of plans for the displays and 
program appeared in the Jan. 28 issue 
of The Press, and the event will be re- 
ported in the Feb. 25 issue. 

Sponsors are the Alabama-Florida Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, Carolinas Gin- 
ners’ Association and Georgia Ginners’ 
Association. Each organization will hold 
its annual business meeting on the after- 
noon of Feb. 15. 

Leading TV personalities will enter- 
tain ginners and their guests at the an- 
nual banquet Wednesday night. 

Arrangements for the program and 
exhibits have been made by the executive 
officers of the sponsoring groups: Tom 
Murray, Atlanta, for the Alabama-Flor- 
ida and Georgia ginners; and Clifford H. 
Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., for the Caro- 
linas. 


Data on Tensile Strength 
And Fineness Published 


A complete summary of the average 
tensile strength and fineness of Texas 
cotton crops for the years from 1949 
through 1955 is available from Cotton 
Economic Research, University of Texas, 
Austin. The work was done and published 
in cooperation with the Cotton Research 
Committee of Texas. 

The publication is expected to prove 
useful as a guide in estimating the aver- 
age tensile strength and fineness of cot- 
ton in the government loan, as well as 
for other purposes. 


Co-op Managers Short 


Course Plans Made 


Plans have been completed for the 1956 
Cooperative Managers’ Short Course to 
be held Feb, 27-March 1 at Texas A. & 
I. College in Kingsville. Study sessions 
will be supplemented with a tour of the 
King Ranch. 

Sponsors are Texas Extension Service, 
Houston Bank for Cooperatives and Tex- 
as Federation of Cooperatives. 
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CHECK LIST 


for profitable 
ginning power! 
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DOES IT DELIVER A STEADY, UNIFORM 


SPEED? Cat Cotton Gin Engines do. 
Conservatively rated, their horse- 
power is all there at the clutch shaft, 
ready to work for you when needed. 
Governors quickly adjust the en- 
gines to load changes, maintaining 
the constant speed necessary for 
quality samples. 


IS IT ECONOMICAL TO RUN? Owners 
who keep close records report that 
Caterpillar units operate at mini- 
mum fuel costs. They use low-cost 
No. 2 furnace oil without fouling for 
a 3-way saving—cheaper fuel, less of 
it and a minimum of maintenance. 
This Cat D364 Cotton Gin Engine powers a 4-80 Continental Gin, lint cleaner, baler, 
hullers and dryer for James T. King, Rebecca, Georgia. It works 12 to 18 hours a day, 6 
days a week, during the season. Production averages from 70 to 80 bales a day. Mr. King 


bought it because of its reputation for dependability and his Caterpillar Dealer's repu- 
tation for fast, reliable service. 


HEAVY-DUTY 
CAT’ COTTON GIN ENGINES! 


Combining the best time-tested features with advance- 







IS IT TROUBLE-FREE? Caterpillar Cot- 
ton Gin Engines are so simple to 
operate they require almost no at- 


tention. They are thoroughly pro- 
tected against lint and dust. 





i 

| design improvements, Caterpillar’s modern Cotton Gin 
WILL IT DELIVER DEPENDABLY FOR YEARS? ! Engines deliver economy and long life. They’re available 
Many Cat Engines have exceeded i in sizes up to 520 HP. See your Caterpillar Dealer for the 
50,000 hours of service. A number I igh ; f ant 
have passed the 100,000-hour mark. I right engine for your gin! 
That's proof of performance! Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 

I 

I * 

nine am tietien ian enn meinen 





*Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpiliar Tractor Co. 


IS IT BACKED BY FAST SERVICE? Your 
Caterpillar Dealer knows the need 
for immediate service when it’s re- 
quired at the gin. He has the trained 
personnel and genuine parts to give 
you prompt service any time of the 
day or night. 


C51 











Retirement Is Fun 


FOR ROY PHILLIPS, 


Ex-Ginner, Crusher 


@ GOOD CATTLE, farming and fishing provide just enough 
work for this old-timer who entered cotton business in 1910 
and still grows the crop at Farmersville, Texas. 





66 OY PHILLIPS?” Sure, I remem- 
ber Roy. Never had a better friend 
or nicer competitor. What’s he doing 
since he quit ginning and oil milling?” 
These words, or a reasonable facsimile, 
recently sent us to Farmersville, Texas, 
to find out what has happened to Roy 
since 1944, when he ended 34 years of 
work with gins and oil mills. 

What’s happened to Roy should hap- 
pen to everyone. He still lives in his 
hometown of Farmersville and enjoys 
perfect health and many other things 
anyone would like. 

He has a charming wife who is a 
leader in the Red Cross and other com- 
munity activities. He lives among life- 
long friends, in a beautiful home over- 
looking rolling acres of land and lakes 
full of bream and bass. A good Polled 
Hereford herd is big enough to keep 
him busy but not bothered. Best of all, 
the Phillips have successful children and 
grandchildren to enjoy. 

Roy enjoys lots of cther things, too; 
but this article can mention only a few 
of the things that will interest his many 
friends among ginners and crushers. 
They’re friends of Mrs. Phillips, too, 
for she’s the former Charlotte Pendle- 
ton who grew up in a cotton family and, 
Roy says, “was a better ginner than I.” 

(The Pendleton family is so well 
known among ginners and crushers that 
we’re going to say no more about them, 
except to mention that “Hap”, a ginner 
at Munday, Texas, “Alf”, USDA agri- 
cultural engineer, and all of the rest of 
the clan are fond and proud of Roy.) 

Roy was raised in Missouri and Illi- 
nois, but came to Texas half a century 
ago. Before he went into the cotton bus- 
iness he was a telegraph operator and 
sold Bull Durham and Union Leader 
for American Tobacco Co., working in 
different parts of Texas. 

salesman’s life in the horse and 
buggy days left much to be desired, and 
after a few years Roy settled down in 
Farmersville. There, in June, 1910, two 
major events happened for him. He 
married Charlotte Pendleton and two 
days later, went to work at the Farm- 
ers Cotton Oil Co., then managed by the 
late W. F. Pendleton, brother of the 
bride. 

The next year was one of the drouth- 
iest in the history of the area; the oil 
mill’s private lake (the same one that 
Roy now uses for fishing) dried up and 
many tank cars of water had to be 
shipped in to keep the mill running. 

Roy recalls vividly the great ad- 
vances that have taken place in ginning 
and gin equipment since he started in 
the business—the far better machinery 
that has made ginning so much more ef- 
ficient and enabled the gin to produce 
better quality cotton even with the prob- 
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lems arising from machine harvesting. 

He remembers, also, the depression 
days when cottonseed cake for export 
sold at $8 a ton, loaded in boxcars. This 
cake was produced when seed sold for 
$7 a ton and gins charged $3.50 per bale 
for ginning. 

He and Mrs. Phillips share the mem- 
ories of when he was running the oil 
mill and a dozen or more company gins 
—and she competed with him as the 
manager of their personally-owned gin 
in Farmersville. She managed it so well 
that she ginned as much cotton as her 
three competitors. 

Their new house burned in 1941, just 
a year after it was built; but their 
memory is of how friends pitched in and 
helped. The Phillips home was just be- 
yond the city limits of Farmersville and 
an inexperienced “acting fire chief” 
would not permit the truck to go beyond 
the city limits to fight their fire. How- 
ever, practically everyone else in town— 
including students from the high school 
which dismissed for the fire—came and 
helped them salvage many possessions. 

While the fire was burning, a repre- 
setnative of Cornwall and Stevens was 
in town and learned of it. His firm did 
not write residential insurance, as a 
rule, but had insured the Phillips home 
because of his connection with the gin- 
ning and crushing industry, which Corn- 
wall and Stevens had served for many 
years. While the fire still was burning, 


i im 


this representative telegraphed his home 
office: “AM IN FARMERSVILLE. ROY 
PHILLIPS HOUSE BURNING. IT 
WILL BE A TOTAL LOSS.” 

After the house had gone down “like 
a one-egg pudding,” the Phillips house 
was rebuilt into the attractive, comfort- 
able home in which they live today. 
When word got out that they were going 
to floor the parlor with bois d’are wood, 
friends from many miles around brought 
timber for the purpose. Sawing bois 
d’are into planks is no easy job—in fact 
the small sawmill had great difficulty 
in doing it—but the handsome floor, 
which has gained in beauty with age, is 
proof that it was worth the trouble. 

Crushing and ginning days are over 
for Roy and Mrs. Phillips, but that 
doesn’t mean that they are not busy 
enough for any two people. As a Gray 
Lady for the Red Cross, Mrs. Phillips 
has spent more than 1,000 hours in 
serving patients in the nearby Veteran’s 
Hospital in McKinney, as well as serv- 
ing as chairman of the county organiza- 
tion. 

Roy’s honors and activities have been 
numerous. They include such things as 
serving as the first president of the 
Farmersville Country Club (built on 
Phillips land incidentally) ; president of 
the Collin County Livestock Association; 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and activities in the local Methodist 
Church, school board, bank and other 
business and civic organizations add up 
to an impressive record of community 
leadership. 

Records also are being made by the 
Phillips children. James won high hon- 
ors while he got his B.A. degree from 
S.M.U., his B.S. from Columbia Uni- 
versity, his Master’s from Yale and his 
Ph.D. from Trinity College, University 
of Dublin; and is now research librarian 
at Rice Institute. 

Their daughter, Sarah Claire, is mar- 
ried to John Gallagher, a senior text- 
book editor for one of the nation’s lead- 
ing publishing firms, Harcourt, Brace 
of New York. The Gallaghers and their 
two daughters live in Greenwich, Conn. 

So, Roy Phillips isn’t ginning cotton 
or crushing seed any longer, but he’s 
enjoying a useful, busy and happy life. 


ROY PHILLIPS, retired ginner and crusher, is shown with Mrs. Phillips in 
their home on the outskirts of Farmersville, Texas. 
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THESE ARE THE REASONS WHY 
SO MANY OIL MILLS HAVE CONVERTED TO 


AND ARE RECOVERING MORE OIL THAN EVER BEFORE 


Variable speed con- 
tinuous feeding with- 
out chilling meats. 


100 H.P. direct con- 
nected, flange mounted 
motor, with new adijust- 
able motor mount for 
changing press speed 
quickly and easily. 





” . - 
7” diameter water.-™ 
cooled cage. 


FO! 


Efficient, compact 
self-contained stack 
cooker. 


Water cooled two 
speed shaft with 
_ straight line feeding. 


Easy-View safety type 
~« cake discharge. 
“ 





New exclusive exten- 

sion to increase length 

of high pressure drain- 
“~~ age cage by 50%. 








THESE FEATURES ADD UP TO: 


High capacity per press 
Lowest installation cost 


Ease of maintenance 


Simplicity of operation 
Maximum oil recovery 


Highest quality products 


Low maintenance cost 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California 


Mr. H. P. KEAHEY 
427 West Colorado Street 
Dallas, Texas 


East of Mississippi 
Arkansas and Louisiana 


Mr. TOM R. BROOKE 
146 E. 17th Street N. E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Export 
M. NEUMUNZ & SON, Inc. 
90 West Street 
New York, New York 
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me FRENCH on mu 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO-U. S.A. 


@ MECHANICAL SCREW PRESSES « COOKER-DORYERS 
e@ SOLVENT EXTRACTION PLANTS 
@ FLAKING AND CRUSHING ROLLS 








Nassau First Stop on °56 
Maid’s Six-Month Tour 


Pat Cowden, 1956 Maid of Cotton, 
left New York Jan. 31 on her six- 
month international cotton promoting 
tour. After the first leg of her trip, a 
four-day stop at Nassau, she began her 
coast to coast tour of the U.S. at 
Miami Feb. 6-8, which will continue 
a May when she travels to Cana- 
da. 


e Many Will Attend 
Gin Short Course 


MANY GINNERS are making reserva- 
tions for the 1956 Texas Cotton Ginning 
Short Course, which will be held at Har- 
lingen, Texas, Feb. 28-29, according to 
officials of Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, which sponsors the event in 
cooperation with gin machinery manu- 
facturers and the Extension Service. 
Blanks have been sent out by the As- 
sociation to make it easy to make reser- 
vations. A general session will be held 


at Richard’s Restaurant, 1700 South 
Highway 77, Harlingen, on Feb. 28; 


and ginners on Feb. 29 will receive in- 
struction on individual gin machinery 
by manufacturers’ personnel at the fol- 
lowing gins: 

Continental Gin Co.—Jack Lomax Gin, 
Harlingen and Rangerville Co-op Gin, 

Hardwicke-Etter Co.—Rio Hondo Co- 
op Gin, Rio Hondo. 

Lummus Cotton Gin Co.—Producers 
Gin Assn. No. 4, Harlingen. 

John E. Mitchell Co., Ine., and The 
Murray Co. of Texas, Inc.—Bill Ross 
Gin, Mercedes. 


More Meals Come From 


Cottonseed Meal 


@ MORE CATTLEMEN use 
cottonseed meal or cake than 
any other protein supplement, 
according to a survey made by 
American National Cattlemen’s 
Association and Washington 
State College, as reported by 
NCPA Educational Service. The 
survey indicated the average 
rate of protein supplement feed- 
ing is two pounds per head daily 
for mature cows. It also shows 
that 41 percent of the cattlemen 
interviewed, fed cake or cubes 
on pasture or range while 30 
percent used a _ self-fed_salt- 
protein mixture. 


United Kingdom Imports 
Low as Stocks Drop 


Cotton imports by the United Kingdom 
in the 1954-55 marketing year amounted 
to 1,489,000 bales and represented a 15 
percent drop from imports of 1,752,000 
bales in 1953-54. Imports from the U.S. 
have increased during the last three 
years, from 366,000 bales in 1952-53 to 
530,000 bales in 1954-55, USDA reports. 

The decline in total cotton imports is 
attributed to the fact that the Raw Cot- 
ton Commission was gradually liquidat- 
ing the large stocks accumulated during 
its 10-year role as sole importer of cot- 
ton into the country, USDA said. 





Memphis Rotarians Hear 


Program on Cottonseed 


Oil mill members of the Memphis Ro- 
tary Club put on a luncheon and pro- 
gram recently. Speeches made concern- 
ed the economic importance of the oil 
mill industry to the Memphis trade 
territory and the developments in proc- 
essing cottonseed and the many uses of 
its products. 

At the luncheon rolls and cookies 
were served enriched with Proflo, sent 
by J. Bob Roberts from the Traders 
Oil Mill Co. in Fort Worth, along with 
margarine and mellorine. Samples of 
Proflo and the latest edition of “Cotton- 
seed and Its Products” were distributed 
to the 300 members present. 

Participants in the program included, 
Dr. C. B. Weiss and T. F. Horn, Buck- 
eye Cellulose Corp.; E. F. Czichos, Swift 
& Co., T. C. Lee, Perkins Oil Co., and 
C. E. Garner, Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association, Inc., all of Memphis. 


Georgia’s Sheep Industry 
Brings New Profits 


Georgia’s revitalized commercial sheep 
industry brought $100,000 to farmers in 
1955, according to R. O. Williams, 
Georgia Extension Service. 

Figures also show a 400 percent in- 
crease in the Georgia sheep population 
during the past 14 months. Pete De- 
Loach, Extension sheep specialist, said 
that 20,000 Southwestern ewes and 500 
Suffolk and Hampshire rams have been 
brought into the state since October, 
1954, 
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MACHINERY COMPANY 


PHONE 
1700 EAST NINTH ST — FRANKLIN 2-1314 — 


Reduce Moisture Content 
The Quickest Way 


Phelps rubber bladed fans are built in 
various sizes to meet your require- 
ments. They’re ideal for the Aeration 
of rice, oats, corn, cotton seed, and 
all grain-seed products. 


The extra static pressure of a Phelps 
cooling fan is like having another full- 
time insurance policy on your storage 
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TRADE MARK 


\ Cotton ties and buckles 


Order 3 >> » DIXASTEEL : 


From Carolina to California, DixisteEL Cotton Ties are a 
favorite with ginners because they’re tough and strong, 
yet they're easy to work and have no sharp edges to cut 


gloves and hands. 


A product of over half a century of skill and experience, 
DixistEEL Cotton Ties are made from our own special- 


analysis steel, rolled to uniform thickness, width and finish, 


NEW DIXISTEEL BUCKLE 


DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES Here is the answer to costly band and buckle failures, 
Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 The all-new DrxisteeL Buckle is 60% stronger. Stops slip- 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 15/16 page. Won’t break or spread. Threads easily. Endorsed by 
inches by approximately 19 gauge, 1114 feet 
long. Thirty buckles attached to each bun- 
dle. Sixty-pound ties are also made. Both shipped with DrxIsTEEL Cotton Ties. 
weights available without buckles. Buckles 
shipped in kegs or carload bulk lots. Specify DixIsTEEL Cotton Ties and Buckles! 


ginners, compress-warehouses and associations. Now being 








made only by the 


COTTON TIES 
AND BUCKLES Atlantic AY 7 Company 


TRADE MARK 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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NATIONAL Cotton Council’s 1956 Board of Directors, chosen at the recent meeting in Biloxi, are shown here. 


Council Authorized To Render More 
Services to Cotton Industry 


Industrywide Committee’s recommendations for expanded activi- 
ties to help meet competitive situation are approved by delegates 
from all parts of Cotton Belt during 1956 annual meeting at Biloxi. 


WO MAJOR DECISIONS made by 

cotton leaders at the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting of the National Cotton 
Council in Biloxi, Miss., Jan. 30-31, chart- 
ed a new course for that organization 
and promised to give renewed strength 
to cotton and its products in their fight 
against competition. 

Expansion of the Council program, as 
rapidly as funds are available, was au- 
thorized to an extent that will double the 
scope of its activities. 

Power also was given to the Council 
to act in matters related to prices, export 
programs, import regulations and other 
fields which have not been included in 
the organization’s policies in the past. 

Both significant actions were taken 
only after prolonged and careful consid- 
eration before and during the Biloxi 
meeting. They were the result of a feel- 
ing of deep responsibility to do more in 
behalf of cotton, and were verdicts 
reached in a spirit of give-and-take which 


caused each interest group to sacrifice 
something in order to agree on policies 
designed to serve the best interest of all. 


e Officers Named — W. T. Wynn, re- 
tiring president, automatically becomes 
chairman of the board for 1956, and the 
board of directors named Francis J. 
Beaity of Charlotte, N.C., president. 

Vice-presidents L. T. Barringer of 
Memphis, B. L. Anderson of Fort Worth, 
H. L. Wingate of Macon, Ga., Treasurer 
Aubrey Lockett of Vernon, Texas, and 
Executive Secretary William Rhea 
Blake of Memphis were re-elected. 

The 1957 annual meeting will be held 
in St. Louis on January 28-29. The 1958 
annual meeting will be in Phoenix. 

Beatty, cotton warehouseman, is the 
fifth president of the Council. He was 
born in Natchez, Miss., on Aug. 28, 1893, 
the son of Frank P. and Margaret 
(Tully) Beatty. 

Beatty has been active in the work of 


the Council since the early days of the 
organization. He was a delegate mem- 
ber for many years and served several 
times as a board member. He assisted in 
the formation of the Council’s North 
Carolina-Virginia state unit of which he 
was the first chairman. In 1955, he was 
named as a member of the Council’s In- 
dustrywide Committee which reappraised 
cotton’s needs and opportunities. 

Beatty first entered the cotton busi- 
ness in Greenville, S.C., and for 10 years 
was associated with the firm of Cooper 
& Griffin and later with Geo. H. McFad- 
den & Bros. In 1930, he joined the Stand- 
ard Bonded Warehouse organization and 
is now manager of Standard’s three 
plants in Charlotte. He is also general 
manager of Standard Trucking Co., a 
motor freight line serving the textile 
industry in the Carolinas and Virginia. 
In 1940 - 41, he was president of 
the National Cotton Compress and Ware- 
house Association, and was one of the 


GINNER DELEGATES to the Council convention are shown here as they held their caucus to nominate directors. 
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organizers and the first president of the 
Carolinas’ Cotton Warehouse Association. 

He was educated in Greenville, S.C., 
where he lived for many years. Early in 
World War I he drove an ambulance in 
the French Army as a member of the 
American Field Service. He was with the 
National Guard on the Mexican border in 
1916, and with the 30th Division, AEF, 
1917-1919. 

In World War II, he commanded the 
31st Infantry Training Battalion at Camp 
Croft, S.C., and fought in the South 
Pacific with the First Filipino Infantry 
Regiment, receiving his discharge in 1946 
as a colonel of infantry. 

Beatty has been active in civic affairs. 
A Rotarian, he is a member of the boards 
of a number of organizations, including 
Mecklenburg County Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, the United Community 
Services, and Salvation Army Advisory 
Board. He is a member of St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church. He and his wife, the 
former Katherine Williams, have two 
daughters and two sons, and reside at 
418 Colville Road, Charlotte. 


e Directors Listed — The following di- 
rectors were elected: 

Producers—J. H. Henry, Melrose, La.; 
Walter L. Randolph, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Dalmar Roberts, Anthony, N.M.; Boswell 
Stevens, Macon, Miss.; A. L. Story, 
Charleston, Mo. 

Ginners—Harry Baker, Fresno, Calif.; 
James F. Francis, Peoria, Ariz.; Garner 
Lester, Jackson, Miss.; J. F. McLaurin, 
Bennettsville, S.C.; A. G. Swint, Orchard 
Hill, Ga. 

Warehousemen—B, L. Anderson, Fort 
Worth, Texas; Thomas N. Durst, Colum- 
bia, S.C.; B. L. Mallory, Jr., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Charles F. Manly, West Memphis, 
Ark.; Harris F. Underwood, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Merchants—J. L. Hurschler, Pasadena, 
Calif.; Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Texas; A. G. Paxton, Greenville, Miss.; 
C. D. Tuller, Atlanta, Ga.; S. Y. West, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Crushers—G. E. Covington, Magnolia, 
Miss.; O. L. Frost, Bakersfield, Calif.; 
R. M. Hughes, Greer, S.C.; L. T. Lewis, 
Roswell, N.M.; L. M. Upchurch, Raeford, 
Spinners—A. B. Emmert, Danville, 
Va.; Charles C. Hertwig, Macon, Ga.; J. 
Craig Smith, Sylacauga, Ala.; Fred W. 
Symmes, Greenville, S.C.; A. K. Winget, 
Albemarle, N.C. 
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REPRESENTATIVES of the cottonseed crushing industry are seen at the annual caucus of crusher delegates. 





e Activities To Expand — The authori- 
zation to expand Council activities came 
after two years of study of the need for 
wider work for cotton and the opportun- 
ities that such expansion offer. That 
study culminated in a series of carefully- 
planned outlines for future developments 
which were authorized by the following 
resolution approved by the delegates at 
the 1956 meeting: 

1. That the Council’s program be ex- 
panded as rapidly as funds are available; 

2. That, effective with the crop year 
beginning Aug. 1, 1957, the Council’s 
finance plan be increased to the follow- 
ing rates: Producer-ginner, 20 cents per 
bale; compress-warehouse, one cent per 





bale; merchant, three cents per bale; 
spinner, 10 cents per bale; and crusher, 
7.5 cents per ton; 

3. That the delegates and other cotton 
industry leaders lend renewed effort in 
obtaining the maximum support possible 
under the present finance plan until Aug. 
1, 1957, and that full assistance be given 
the staff upon request during the re- 
maider of 1956 in recruitment and en- 
listment of the necessary number of 
volunteer leaders for conducting the ex- 
panded program sign-up in 1957; 

4. That the appreciation of the cotton 
industry be expressed to the members of 


(Continued on Page 38) 


OFFICERS of National Cotton Council for 1956 are, left to right, front row: 
B. L. Anderson, vice-president, warehouseman, Fort Worth, Texas; Mrs. Lucille 
M. Boswell, assistant secretary, Memphis; Francis J. Beatty, president, ware- 
houseman, Charlotte, N.C.; W. T. Wynn, chairman of board, producer, Green- 
ville, Miss. Back row: Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice-president and secretary, 
Memphis; L. T. Barringer, vice-president, merchant, Memphis; H. L. Wingate, 


vice-president, 
Vernon, Texas. 
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producer, Macon, Ga.; Aubrey L. Lockett, treasurer, ginner, 


















CRUSHING INDUSTRY representatives at the recent Mississippi Cotton Day 
at State College are shown here. Left to right, front row, are: Dalton E. Gandy, 
Ruston, La.; T. M. Waller (Mississippi Extension Service); W. H. Bassett and 
W. R. Jones, Newton; George Perry, Jackson. Second row, B. B. Lancaster, 


Greenwood; R. C. Maynor, Jackson; R. R. Mills, Greenwood; N. 
Greenwood; E. C. Mason, Greenwood. Third row, H. O. Wilson, Corinth; T. € 


F. Howard 


, 
‘ 


Crook, Amory; E. C. Sims, Amory; Webb Brunson, Meridian; M. J. Harper, 


Vicksburg. Fourth row, A. J. Vaughan, Corinth; H. E. 


Covington, Jackson; 


Gordon Marks, Jackson, and A. L. Ward, Dallas. 


@ Mississippi Winner 
Makes 3.6 Bales 


A YIELD of 3.6 bales per acre won first 
award for W. A. Thomas of Goodman 
in the 1955 Mississippi 5-Acre Cotton 
Contest. Thomas and other winners were 
honored Feb. 3 in a program at Missis- 
sippi State College, attended by growers, 
ginners, crushers and others. 

Preceding this event, cottonseed 
crushers of Jackson held a_ luncheon 
meeting on Feb. 1 at the Walthall Ho- 
tel in Jackson; and on Feb. 2 had a 
dinner at State College honoring Mis- 
sissippi State College and Extension 
leaders who have worked with the crush- 
ers’ association in the cotton contest, 
dairy and livestock judging and other 
activities. 

“The contest is a demonstration of 
the value of teamwork,” A. L. Ward, 
Dallas, NCPA Educational Service, told 
the audience. He praised crushers, gin- 
ners and others for their cooperation 
with T. M. Waller, Mississippi Extension 
Service specialist, Dalton E. Gandy, 
NCPA field representative, and others 
who led in starting the contest in 1948 
and in developing it to its present 
status. 

Conducted by the Extension Service, 
the contest is supported by many Mis- 
sissippi organizations that provide 
awards totaling $4,675. 

“More growers than ever before, in 
and out of the contest, applied all prac- 
tices of the complete production pro- 
gram to increase their yields and prof- 
its in 1955,” Waller commented. 

Awards were made in three divisions 
in 1955: the regular Five-Acre demon- 
stration, the Three-Bale-Per-Acre Club 
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and the new Two-Bale-Per-Acre Farm 
competition. 

In the Five-Acre division, W. A. 
Thomas of the hills section of Holmes 
County won $500 for producing 9,105 
pounds of lint on his five acres, an 
average of 3.6 bales per acre. 

George Baird, Jr., of Inverness won 
the $500 state prize for the Delta, his 
record being 8,890 pounds of lint on five 
acres, averaging 3.5 bales per acre. For 
South Mississippi, the $500 award went 
to Jack Gatlin of Smithdale, who aver- 
aged 3.28 bales per acre. 

In the Two-Bale-Per-Acre division, 
J. P. Valentine, general manager of 
Adair Plantation at Doddsville, averaged 
1,048.2 pounds of lint per acre on 739.9 
acres to place first and win $300. The 
owner of this plantation is Mrs. W. T. 
Adair. 

J. W. Pruett of Inverness, who tied 
for four-bale per acre honors in 1954, 
won $200 for the highest yield of 9,040 
pounds of lint on five acres in the 
Three-Bale-Per-Acre Club competition 
for those who have made that yield or 
more in past years of the contest. His 
official yield figure is a little less than 
that of Thomas, who was highest in the 
Five-Acre division. 


New Indian Export Policy 


According to an announcement by the 
Indian Government in December, ex- 
ports of hand-picked selected peanut 
quotas were extended from February to 
March 31, 1956. 

Peanut oil quotas allotted to crushers, 
which were previously effective until 
December 1955, were extended to cover 
shipments prior to February 29, 1956. 
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e Norman Is Alabama 


Ginner of Year 


R. R. NORMAN, Fort Deposit, has 
veen selected Alabama Ginner of the 
Year and nominated by Alabama-Flori- 
da Cotton Ginners’ Association for the 
Horace Hayden Memorial Award to the 
National Ginner of the Year. 

Norman, who has operated a cotton 
gin for more than 30 years, is presi- 
dent of the Association and has served 
many years as a director. He also has 
been a delegate to the National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association meetings and ac- 
tive in their programs, 

The announcement of his nomination 
lists, among others, the following quali- 
fications showing Norman’s leadership: 

He is a member and deacon in the 
Baptist Church of Fort Deposit; lay- 
member of the executive committee of 
the Baptist Association; member of 
board of trustees of Montgomery Bap- 
tist Hospital and a member of board of 
trustees of Howard College at Birming- 
ham. He is also a director of the Fort 
Deposit Bank. 

He graduated from Lowndes County 
High School at Fort Deposit in 1922 and 
immediately began work in the business 
from which his firm grew. It is known 
as Norman Trading and Milling Co. 
and operates a complete department 
store occupying 8,500 square feet of 
space. He also is president of the Fortex 
Manufacturing Co. of Fort Deposit 
which makes pajamas. 

He is a believer in strong trade as- 
sociations and is a member of the fol- 
lowing: Alabama-Florida Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association; Alabama Bonded 
Warehousemen’s Association and the af- 
filiated national group; Alabama Retail 
Hardware Association; Southern Gar- 
ment Manufacturer’s Association; As- 
sociated Industries of Alabama; The 
National Cotton Council of America and 
The Southeastern Ginners Council of 
which he is vice-president. 


Roy C. Nixon of Buckeye 
Dies Feb. 5 in Memphis 


Roy C. Nixon, Memphis, mechanical 
supervisor of Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
died Feb. 5. He had been with Buckeye 
since 1940 and had been especially ac- 
tive in industrial safety programs, 
church work and youth programs. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Lena Nixon; 
two sons, Roy C. Nixon, Jr. and Dennis 
Lee Nixon, both of Memphis; two 
daughters, Delores Nixon and Jerry 
Nixon, both of Memphis; one brother, 
W. H. Nixon, Wilson, Ark.; and four 
sisters, Mrs. Edward Adams of Aiken, 
S.C., Mrs. Richie Robbins of Norfolk, 
Va., Mrs. Dick Busby and Miss Sallie 
Nixon, both of Memphis. 


H. C. Wise, Ginner, Dies 


H. C. Wise, manager of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Gin Association, San Juan, 
Texas, died Feb. 5 at Pharr. He was 66 
years old and was known as the dean 
of cooperative gin managers in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

He is survived by his wife, one son, 
D. N. Wise, who resides in California, 
a daughter, Mrs. Cleo Lamkin, who re- 
sides in Louisiana; three stepsons, Maj. 
G. E. Wicker, Georgia; W. O. Wicker, 
Houston and Thomas Wicker, Pharr and 
11 grandchildren. 
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YIELDS against cotton seed rot 








Tested ORTHOCIDE in 1952-- 
now uses it exclusively. Trial 
run of ORTHOCIDE 75 Seed Pro- 
tectant in 1952 convinced Joe Flem- 
ing, Manager, Lily Flag Gin Co., 
Huntsville, Alabama. Now they 
treat all their 1000 tons of Cokers 
cotton seed with ORTHOCIDE. 
“Best fungicidal protection avail- 
able against seed rot,” he says. “Less 
toxic, and easier to work with.” 
Shown are Fleming (right) with 
ORTHO Fieldman Claude Davis 
(left) and C. N. Buchanan, exam- 
ining the near-perfect stand of 
ORTHOCIDE-treated cotton. 
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Even under adverse planting conditions —-cold — ORTHOCIDE 75 Seed Protectant (contains cap- 
=a tan) is specially formulated for seed protection. It's 

ORTHOCIDE 75 Seed Protectant (contains captan) designed and tailored for seed treatment, with all the 

treated seeds gave a BETTER STAND necessary “extra” qualities built in. Gives you these 

money-saving and profit-making advantages: 

Test ORTHOCIDE-treated seed yourself. Results will Effective disease control 

convince you. Stops seed rot. Stops damping off. Keeps High safety factor 

seeds healthy through dormancy and has given near- Agreeable to work with 





Sticks to seeds 
Uniform seed coating 





perfect stands. 






It’s effective, economical protection that smooths 
wrinkles out of your brow and puts profits on your 
books. Why be without it longer when it is so easy to 
get—so easy to use. 





Does not settle out 





Make sure your seed is treated with ORTHOCIDE 
75 Seed Protectant (contains captan). 












CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


Offices located in all 
leading cotton growing areas 


ON ALL CHEMICALS, 
READ DIRECTIONS 
AND CAUTIONS 
BEFORE USE. 

















SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL T.M."S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE 
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®@ McDaniel Winner in 


Carolina Contest 


PRODUCING 6,310 pounds of lint cotton 
on five acres won first prize in the 1955 
South Carolina 5-Acre Cotton Contest for 
Wilson McDaniel, Chester County. 

Awards were presented at a luncheon 
program in Columbia on Jan. 26, with 
George Hooks representing South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
in giving that organization’s prizes to 
county winners. 

Second-place winner was Dave Cam- 
eron, York County. His official yield was 
6,000 pounds of lint on five acres. Win- 
ner of the State Youth Agricultural 
Scholarship was Jimmy Wise, Edgefield 
County. His yield was 5,785 pounds. 

First- and second-place winners in the 
three districts and their yields were: 
Upper district, W. N. Henderson, Ninety 
six, 5,865 pounds of lint, and Duncan 
Bros., Sharon, 5,815 pounds lint; Middle 
district, Jimmy Wise, Johnston, 5,785 
pounds lint, and G. W. Rauton, Johnston, 
5,775 pounds lint; and Lower district, 
L. B. Creech, Blackville, 5,430 pounds 
lint, and Margaret Free, Bamberg, 5,095 
pounds lint. 

The winner of the first state prize re- 
ceived a check for $750 and the second 
place winner a check for $275. The first- 
and second-place winners in the upper, 
middle, and lower districts of the state 
each received $200 and $125 respectively. 
The youth scholarship is worth $500. The 
state and district prizes were made avail- 
able by the South Carolina Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The youth schol- 
arship was donated by the Atlantic Cot- 














PRESENTATION of checks from South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Asso- 





ciation to county winners in the 5-Acre Cotton Contest is shown here. Left to 
right are George Hooks, who represented the Association in the presentation; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, Association secretary; and Ezra Seigler of Round 
O and J. E. Polk of Waterboro, two of the county contest winners. 


ton Association. The contest was con- 
ducted by the Clemson Extension Service. 

South Carolina’s contest began in 1926 
and has been conducted continuously 
since, except in 1932 and 1933. In 1945 
South Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association began donating $3,000 or 
more each year for county awards. 

Of the 1,220 entrants in the 1955 con- 
test, 885 completed their projects and 
turned in records on their five-acre 
fields. 


Blight-Resistant Cotton 


Mebane B1, a cotton bred for high 
resistance to bacterial blight, is being 
released to seed breeders by the U.S. 
Cotton Field Station at Greenville, 
Texas. About two tons of planting seed 
are going to breeders. 

Mebane B1 has averaged about 409 
pounds of lint per acre, one inch in 
length and 35.6 lint percentage in tests. 










ARKANSAS CERTIFIED COTTON SEED is grown under rigid re- 
quirements and inspected by well trained and qualified inspectors 
of the Arkansas Plant Board in conformance with strict Arkansas 
laws. Official Certified cotton seed are sold by the growers and 


their authorized seed dealers. 





HIGHEST QUALITY 


DON 7 GAMBLE 


WITH YOUR COTTON 


SEED STOCK PLANTED! 


PLANT 


ARKANSAS 


Cotton Seed 






















Thoroughly Field Inspected and 
stored properly. Graded and 
treated with scientific care. 












For Prices, Literature 
and Full Information, 
Write Dept. G, 


ARKANSAS SEED GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. Box 332 — Little Rock, Arkansas 


ALL ARKANSAS CERTIFIED SEED GROWN 
FROM REGISTERED SEED STOCK ONLY 
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@ 10 GET CLEANER LINT, 
you start with the seed 


BAUER NO. 199 SEED CLEANER 
is the answer... 
Cottonseed comes out of this famous machine 


cleaner. This gives you... 


¢ Higher lint prices 

¢ Longer life for huller knives and bars 
¢ Less wear on linter saws 

¢ Better separation room results 


Ask for literature and data. 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


1701 SHERIDAN AVE, © SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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e Soil Bank Sure Thing — Farm legis- 
lation at this session of Congress is be- 
ginning to take form, and in a shape 
that provides the basis for a forecast of 
what it may look like in another month 
or two. 

Some sort of a Soil Bank program 
seems certain, although details may be 
reshaped. A return to 90 percent of 
parity price supports for cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice and peanuts is at least prob- 
able. Many here think it is certain. 

The big drive by both political parties 
is to prop up farm income and prices 
this year. The Soil Bank is intended to 
pump up to $1 billion into farmers’ 
pockets this year. Higher supports, it is 
estimated, would add at least another 
billion to farm prices. 

There is amazingly little opposition 
to the Soil Bank proposal, although 
considerable difference of opinion over 
details. Almost everyone agrees that 
paying farmers to take additional land 
out of cultivation this year is a good 
idea. 

Such details as the payment rate and 
qualifying conservation practices on the 
land probably will be left to the Secre- 


An oe od 


tary of Agriculture. That is a thankless 
job, anyway, and so why not dump it in 
Benson’s lap, say the lawmakers. 

Payments, admittedly, will have to be 
generous if the Department is to attain 
the goal of close to 20 million acres di- 
verted from corn, wheat and cotton. 
Talk now is about a 12 million acre 
wheat cut, three million acres out of 
cotton and four million out of corn. 

Preliminary, although official, esti- 
mates indicate Benson may be allowed up 
to $575 million to make payments sim- 
ply for reduction of acreage below 1956 
allotments for cotton, wheat, corn and 
rice, plus an additional $350 million for 
shifting acreage of non-allotment crops 
into conservation practices. 


e Can Cut Cotton One-half — For cot- 
ton, the Senate Agriculture Committee 
recommended that the maximum number 
of acres any one farmer could put 
into the “Bank” would be one-half of 
the allotment, or 10 acres, whichever 
is the larger. For other crops the max- 
imum would be 30 percent of the allot- 
ment. 

While the final rate of payment for 





individual farms will be determined by 
the Secretary, and will vary according 
to the production history of the land, 
one proposal having considerable sup- 
port would base the payment on 70 per- 
cent of parity, times the average yield 
per acre over the past three or five 
years, 

One of the neatest pieces of Congres- 
sional slight-of-hand in years probably 
will be attempted on cotton price sup- 
ports. The objective will be to force 
Benson to hold cotton supports at 90 
percent of parity, and still reduce the 
actual support price by at least two or 
three cents a pound. 

This would be done, according to the 
formula worked out by the Senate Ag- 
ricuitural Committee, by changing the 
parity base for cotton from 17/8-in. 
Middling to the “average grade of cot- 
ton,” while still holding to the 90 per- 
cent support rate. Had that been in ef- 
fect on the 1955 crop it would have re- 
duced the support by about 214 cents a 
pound. 

Two other proposals advanced by the 
Senate Committee have special inter- 
est to the cotton trade. One would pro- 
vide for stockpiling as defense reserve 
some four million bales of cotton. This 
would be sealed off from the market by 
Congress and held as a part of the civil- 
ian defense set-up. 

A stock-pile of that size would amount 
to about one-third of CCC holdings. At 
the end of last year CCC had in inven- 
tory 7,920,833 bales of cotton and some 
5,421,862 bales under loan. 


e Cottonseed Supports—The other would 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
keep cottonseed and soybean supports 
in line with each other. He would be di- 
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Announcing the IMPROVED 1956 Model Five Star 
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Gins: 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


“The Perfect Combination — Cleans as it Gins” 


All of the Important Ginning and Cleaning Features 
have been Maintained, PLUS 


A Greatly Improved Air Nozzle that is Simple and 
Easy to Adjust. Nozzle can be removed from the 
Gin in a matter of Minutes and is equipped with 
easily accessible Doors located in the back of the 
Air Chamber, enabling the Gin Operator to Clean the 
Entire Opening in a Few Seconds. 


INSURE the following RESULTS by installing 1956 
Model Cen-Tennial COMBINATION NINETY Saw 


e Greater Capacity 

Positive Mote and Trash Control in Gin 
More Cleaning and Moting 

No Lint Loss in Cleaning Chamber 
Smoother Sample 


Write Today for Further Information 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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rected to keep support rates at a level 
that would prevent one from going into 
government hands more rapidly than the 
other, 

Since the President has said that soy- 
bean supports will be raised this year, 
this would mean that cottonseed props 
would have to be raised by about the 
same amount, USDA officials say. 

The fight over price support levels 
generally promises a repeat perform- 
ance of the 1954 farm law battle. At 
the outset the line-up on 90 percent 
supports appears very similar to two 
years ago, when flexibles barely squeak- 
ed by. 

Two years ago the House voted to 
continue 90 percent of parity supports 
for the basic crops. The Senate Agri- 
culture Committee reported out a bill 
including the 90 percent support provi- 
sion, but flexbles won out on the floor 
by a five-vote margin, and the House 
conceded in conference. 

Again the Senate Committee had a 
90 percent support bill before it, passed 
last year by the House. Again, the Com- 
mittee voted eight to seven, the same 
as in 1954, for 90 percent props. 

There are 15 members of the Senite 
Committee. Party lines again broke on 
the 90 percent proposal. Democratic 
Senators Holland of Florida and Ander- 
son of New Mexico voted against rais- 
ing the support rate. Republicans Thye 
of Minnesota, Young of North Dakota 
and Mundt of South Dakota voted for a 
return to 90 percent rigid supports. 

Senator Aiken, of Vermont, leader of 
the Senate group supporting flexibles, 
thinks the Senate will again back the 
President. Chairman Ellender, however, 
is equally confident that the further 
decline in farm income will swing ad- 
ditional support to the 90 percenters. 

We’ve talked to a number of Sena- 
tors on both sides and it is our opinion 
that the Senate will vote for a return 
to the higher supports. All of the Sen- 
ators are under considerable pressure 
from back home to do something to bol- 
ster farm prices, and most of them have 
nothing else to offer. 

Republicans favoring continued flex- 
ibles may, however, get in a provision 
that would—from their way of looking 
at it—soften the blow and make the 
farm bill more acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. This could be a “sliding-scale” 
support based on quality, with only the 
top grades getting the full 90 percent. 

The big question that has all of Wash- 
ington guessing is: would the President 
veto a 90 percent support bill? He seems 
reasonably certain of facing the choice 
of signing or sending the whole farm 
program back to the Hill for a debate 
that could last well into the summer. 

Opinion seems to lean to the conviction 
that Ike would sign a high support bill, 
if it is softened with the quality sliding 
scale provision. Many Republican Con- 
gressmen will urge him to do so. They 
don’t want to go to the farm areas in 
the election campaign without a defen- 
sible program. 


Cottonseed Quality Report 


Cottonseed quality in the U.S. for the 
1953 and 1954 crops is summarized in a 
new publication available from USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service, Cotton 
Division, P. O. Box 8074, Crosstown 
Station, Memphis. The publication con- 
tains much detailed information on cot- 
tonseed that should be useful to crush- 
ers, chemists and others. 
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Gins More Cotton Than 
Any Mississippi Town 


Although outward appearances have 
changed during the last 50 years in 
Drew, Miss., one thing is still consist- 
ent—Drew is still a top ginning center— 
claiming it gins more cotton than any 
other town in Mississippi. 

Now boasting six gins within its city 
limits, Drew’s business houses, 15 miles 
of paved streets, $2 million worth of 
public facilities, schools and churches 
are a far cry from the one frame build- 
ing that stood when three families set- 
tled there at the turn of the century. 

A branch of the Federal Compress & 
Warehouse Co there reports 39,029 
bales of cotton ginned in Drew and at 


nearby gins since mid-August. Of that 
amount, 26,712 bales were ginned by the 
six gins inside the city. 


USDA Advisory Committee 


Cites Education Needs 


Needs cited by USDA’s Soils, Water 
and Fertilizer Research Advisory Com- 
mittee, at its annual meeting in River- 
side, Calif., last month, included im- 
proved methods for fertilizer control, 
and new studies in watershed hydrolo- 
gy and soil structure. 

The committee stressed the funda- 
mental study of soil and water for the 
solution of many agricultural problems 
and urged the expansion of soil-water- 
plant relationship investigations. 


tHAMMOND Screwlift Screw-Veyar 
System gives lou AUTOMATION 


MM Handling 


y 


Bulk Materials 


ELEVATES 
CONVEYS 
DISTRIBUTES 
RECYCLES 
RECLAIMS 


without attention 


Flow 
coordinated with 
speed of processing 
. 


Capacity from a 

trickle to 3000 

cu. ft. per hour 
. 


Efficient + Clean 
Quiet, Smooth 
Frictionless Flow. 
NonClogging .. . 
No Degradation . . 
Totally enclosed 
Requires a minimum 
of valuable 
floor space. 
Units are factory 
pre-assemb] 
making erection 
simple and rapid. 





. 
6 Types—4 Sizes... 
Made to suit 
your layout. 


One of thousands of installations, the 


If your plant needs a better way 
to handle materials, let our 
engineers help you. Write for 
Bulletins M-500-2 & M-600-2. 


view above shows Screw-Lift, Screw- 
Veyor collecting cooked, cracked soy 
beans from vats—elevating and trans- 


ferring to cross conveyor — feeding 
into flaking mills. Works automati- 
cally. Fully accessible. Sanitary. 


ew Conveyor Coy, oratioy 
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e Exports May Drop 


Million Bales 


A MILLION BALE drop in U.S. cotton 
exports but 400,000 bales increase in do- 
mestic consumption is seen by USDA in 
its summary of the cotton situation is- 
sued at the beginning of February. 

Use of cotton in this country is ex- 
pected to total 9.2 million bales in the 
marketing year ending next July, while 
shipments abroad may reach only 2.4 
million bales. 

This disappearance of about 11.7 mil- 
lion bales from the record 1955-56 sup- 
ply of 25.7 million bales would leave a 
carryover next Aug. 1 of around 14 
million. This would be about one million 
bales above the previous record carry- 
over of 1939, and 2.9 million above the 
carryover last Aug. 1. 


Foreign free world cotton production 
is estimated at 16.4 million bales, about 
0.3 million less than expected earlier in 
the season but 0.5 million above 1954- 
55. Foreign free world cotton consump- 
tion is expected to be about the same as 
the 18.7 million bales consumed in 1954- 
55. If foreign free world stocks at the 
end of the season are smaller than at 
the start, as now seems likely, the U.S. 
may export about 2.5 million bales in 
1955-56. However, if all of the million 
bales of 15/16 inch and shorter cotton 
available from CCC stocks under the 
special export program is sold, U.S. ex- 
ports may approach 2.7 million bales 
and foreign stocks may not decline. 

Stocks held by the CCC on Dec. 30 
were at an all time high of about 13.5 
million bales. Entries into the CCC loan 
from the 1955 crop totalted about 5.4 
million bales as of the same date. 
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DORTCH’S “4016” 


A New, Superior Cotton 


Extra High Turnout 


FINE FOR SNAPPING 
FINE FOR PICKING 





Early, High- Yielding, 
Storm Resistant. 
Now Available in 
Registered Grade 
Fuzzy-Saw or Acid 

Delinted 


Ef Bales 


PER ACRE 


U. F. Coleman, Jr., left, 
Lonoke County, makes 
record yield with this 


new superior cotton. 





Bred by 


ROBERT L. DORTCH SEED FARMS 


SCOTT, ARKANSAS 
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WILLIAM OSTERMANN, manager of 
the general margarine department of 
Swift and Co., was recently elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, as reported in the Jan. 28 issue 
of The Press. Ostermann is in charge of 
Swift’s margarine plants at Chicago, Jer- 
sey City, Kansas City, Atlanta, Fort 
Worth, Los Angeles, and Toronto, Can- 
ada. Kenneth Hart, assistant sales man- 
ager of Kraft Foods Co., Chicago, was 
elected secretary of the Association. 


NAMM President Attacks 


Government “Giveaways” 


Siert F. Riepma, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Margarine Manu- 
facturers, recently charged the govern- 
ment with discriminatory action against 
margarine in the form of massive sur- 
plus butter “giveaways.” 

The NAMM president attributed a 
reported drop of 30 million pounds in 
total margarine production during 1955 
and an increase in butter consumption 
last year to the fact that private indus- 
try cannot compete with government 
“giveaway” programs. 

Riepma pointed out that approximate- 
ly 200 million pounds of surplus butter 
was given away last year to the school 
lunch program, state-operated institu- 
tions, welfare claimants and the armed 
forces, the greater part of which re- 
placed margarine. 

Margarine output during 1955 was 
1,334 million pounds, Riepma reported, 
compared with 1,364 million pounds in 
1954. Creamery butter consumption of 
1,515 million pounds compared with 
1,443 million pounds for the preceding 
year. Preliminary estimates prepared by 
USDA indicate that margarine con- 
sumpton. last year amounted to 8.3 
pounds per person. Butter’s estimated 
per capita usage averaged 9.2 pounds. 


Oil Agreement With Spain 


USDA recently announced an agree- 
ment between the U.S. and Spain to 
finance the sale of $16.1 million worth 
of cottonseed and soybean oil. The ap- 
proximate breakdown is $15 million 
worth of cottonseed oil and $1.1 million 
worth of seybean oil. Sales will be made 
by private U.S. traders. 
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CONTINENTAL 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS 
For Minimum Maintenance—Lower Cost 









Continental Products 









Apron Feeders 

Belt Feeders 

Heavy Manganese 
Feeders 

Flight Conveyors 

Chain Conveyors 

Screw Conveyors 

Screw Elevators 

V-Belt Drives 

Steel Pulleys 

Gears and Reducers 

Conveyor Belts 

Power Transmission 
Equipment 













TYPE “UST” STANDARD IDLERS 







Continental's Unit-Sealed “UST” Conveyor Idlers 
are pre-lubricated for longer life and minimum 












maintenance. Incorporating Timken Bearings 
and Garlock Klozures this construction permits 
operating the Continental “UST” Idler without 
lubrication for 1-2-3 years or more depending on 













the severity or character of conditions. Write for 
bulletin SI-116. 


STANDARD AND HEAVY DUTY 























Self-Aligning Troughing Idlers 






Standard Troughing Idlers 





: Self-Aligning Return Idlers 
Space Disc Idlers 


Impact Idlers Picking Table Idler 








CENTRIFUGAL ® CONTINUOUS 
SUPER CAPACITY 


For Additional Data on Bucket Elevators 
Write for Cat. SI-521. CG-5405 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


ATLANTA * DALLAS + MEMPHIS * KNOXVILLE 
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At Cotton Oil Mills 





Public Relations in the 
Prevention of Fires 


@ MANAGEMENT has important role in assuring cooperation by 
employees, says J. E. Johannesen of Cornwall and Stevens, advisory 
member of National Cottonseed Products insurance committee. 


ANAGEMENT has an _ important 
part to play in reducing fire losses 
and preventing fires at cotton oil mills, 
J. E. Johannesen of Cornwall and Stev- 
ens points out in talks that he makes 
before oil mill managers and superin- 


tendents. Johannesen is an advisory 
member of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association insurance com- 
mittee. 


Discussing public relations in fire pre- 
vention, Johannesen says: 

The cost of operation in the cotton- 
seed oil mill industry has never been as 
closely studied as today. The costs of 
fire insurance on your buildings, ma- 
chinery and stock are based on loss ex- 
perience of the industry; you, the man- 
agement, have an important role in es- 
tablishing these costs by your losses or 
prevention of losses. 

Problems in production and mainte- 
nance, if intelligently presented to em- 
ployees in layman’s language, result in 
closer cooperation between management 
and employees. A most important step 
is conveying to the employee the value 


of cleanliness in plant operations, which 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. While 
cleanliness is an essential point in fire 
prevention, there is also the fact that 
you do manufacture edible products and 
by so doing come under the jurisdiction 
of the Pure Food and Drug regulations. 
How many of your employees through- 
out the mill are aware of this fact? An 
employee who understands the various 
problems involved in the plant’s opera- 
tions automatically feels more respon- 
sibility, and thereby becomes a more 
careful workman. 

Many larger mills have put into ef- 
fect a self-inspection program in fire 
prevention. In such a program, it would 
be advisable for the superintendent and 
employees at each individual mill to be 
instructed in the use of all fire equip- 
ment, so that they will not only be able 
to bring it quickly into action in the 
event of a fire, but also will realize the 
importance of its being accessible and 
unobstructed at all times. Periodic in- 
spections should be made by capable, 
trustworthy employees, preferably two 
















Wherever cotton is 
grown—the world 
over—Brook Motors 
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Seattle; 
and other major distribution points. 


00K MOTOR CORPORATIC 


CHICAGO 45, 


Salt Lake City; San 
Tampa, Fla.; 


SINCE 1904 




















CORPORATION 
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or more, who will alternate in making 
the inspections. 

A fire alarm system covering the en- 
tire premises is important. Printed in- 
struction cards should be posted in each 
compartment of the plant. One man 
should be appointed as fire chief. Fire 
drills should be held twice each month, 
and the location of drills should be 
changed each time so that employees 
will become familiar with all conditions 
and parts of the plant, and be able to 
cover every conceivable emergency that 
may arise. Drills should embrace the 
making of hose connections with hy- 
drants, unreeling and laying hose with- 
out kinks, coupling and uncoupling, car- 
rying hose up ladders, over roofs, and 
through the interior of buildings, reach- 
ing out-of-way places. It is important 
that men should have practice in carry- 
ing the hose lines while under pressure. 
As a general rule, water should be 
turned on for all outdoor practice work, 
except during freezing weather. 


e Work with Fire Department — There 
should be cooperation with the local 
public fire department, whose members 
should be encouraged to inspect the prop- 
erty from time to time in order to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the premises. 
Where special processes are handled, spe- 
cial discussion and thoughts should be 
exchanged between the management and 
the local fire department to minimize the 
use of water, particularly in seed house 
fires. 

A tragic example of the wanton use 
of water on a cottonseed fire can best 
be illustrated by quoting an adjutser’s 
report of a loss that occurred in the 
Southeast a few years ago: “The fire 
department station located immediately 
across the street was called but by the 
time of their arrival the tunnel fire had 
reached threatening proportions. Other 
fire equipment arrived on the premises. 
At this point the superintendent of the 
plant and the management advised the 
fire chief to flood the tunnel from both 
ends and gradually seal it until the level 
of the water would extinguish the fire. 

The chief ignored this advice and 
gradually built up his equipment until 
he had fifteen streams of water playing 
on the top of the seed from windows 
and ventilators and under the floor of 
the building. It is generally thought by 
those familiar with the handling of cot- 
tonseed that a loss which should not 
have been over $25,000 to $50,000 was 
converted into a loss of $250,000.” 


It might be well for the management 
to write a separate letter to each fire 
chief in towns where its plants are lo- 
cated, requesting him to inspect the 
plants and cooperate with the mill su- 
perintendents. It would also be well for 
a follow-up letter to be written from 
the home office to individual mill su- 
perintendents, asking them to report 
the results of such meetings and inspec- 
tions. 

Public relations in fire prevention is 
important. The mill manager and his 
superintendent should be well enough 
acquainted with the fire chief of the 
community to call him by his first name. 


Identical Bales Required 


Export of identical bales sold by CCC 
will continue to be required under the 
special export program for CCC-owned 
cotton of 15/16 inch staple or longer, 
No substitutions 


USDA has announced. 
will be permitted. + 























Announce Cottonseed, 
Soybean Supports 


Cottonseed support prices based 
on 70 percent of parity and soy- 
bean supports at 75 percent of 
parity were announced Feb. 8 by 
USDA. On the basis of January 
parity, this amounts to $48.58 per 
ton for cottonseed, compared with 
$46.00 last year; and $2.15 a 
bushel for soybeans, against $2.04 
in 1955. The column from our 
Washington Bureau on Page 22 
and an article on Page 40 in this 
issue, written before the announce- 
ment of support prices, discuss 
factors involved in cottonseed-soy- 
bean support relationships. 











@ Cox Heads Texas 


Co-op Ginners 


J. E. COX, Waxahachie Cooperative 
Gin, was elected president of Texas Co- 
operative Ginners’ Association at the 
annual meeting in Austin Feb. 6-7. The 
group met jointly with Texas Federation 
of Cooperatives and Houston Bank for 
Cooperatives for the general sessions 
and entertainment features. 

T. L. McFarland, Farmers Coopera- 
tive Gin, Childress, was elected vice- 
president and T. T. Smith, Buford Co- 
operative Gin, Colorado City, was named 
secretary. 

Bruno E. Schroeder, Austin, was re- 
elected executive secretary-treasurer. 
These officers make up the executive 
committee. 

Members elected to the board of di- 
rectors for a three-year term are: Wal- 
ter Martin, Littlefield; I. S. Pate, Voss; 
J. E. Cox; R. J. Henderson, Kerens; 
and V. C. Johnson, Hutto. 

Other board members include: Wilmer 
Smith, New Home; T. T. Smith; A. R. 
Eaton, Rule; T. L. McFarland; C. C. 
Atchison, Frisco; R. A. Graham, Green- 


ville; Harold A. Hansen, Danevang; 
Glee Taylor, Lake Creek; Milton 
Hornung, Three Rivers; and Luther 


Wyrick, Harlingen. 


e USDA Will Expand 
Cotton Exports 


USDA will soon launch an expanded 
cut-rate cotton export program, Assist- 
ant Secretary Earl Butz indicated Feb. 
7 to a House Agriculture Subcommittee. 

“It is the intention of the depart- 
ment,” Butz said in a prepared state- 
ment, “to take whatever steps may be 
necessary toward making all qualities of 
U.S. cotton more competitive in world 
markets.” 

He said “legal authority for such ac- 
tion already exists” and that further 
Congressional action is unnecessary and 
might complicate administration of the 
program. 

“We believe that an export sales pro- 
gram can be operated more successfully 
if the Secretary is permitted to retain 
the discretion he has under existing 
legislation,” he said. 

He said a proposed amendment to the 
present law “would remove a part of 
this discretion and might thereby make 
the successful operation of such a pro- 
gram difficult.” 
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Directors of NCPA Will 
Meet in Memphis 


Directors of National Cottonseed 
Products Association will hold their 
regular quarterly meeting in Memphis 
on Feb, 17. 

Association directors are: President 
Edgar Lawton, Hartsville, S.C.; J. B. 
Snell, Minden, La. James V. Kidd, Birm- 
ingham; Harry S. Baker, Fresno; James 
Hicky, Forrest City, Ark.; W. B. Cober- 
ly, Jr., Los Angeles; F. A. Graham, Daw- 
son, Ga.; C. W. Wallace, West Monroe, 
La.; A. K. Shaifer, Clarksdale, Miss.; 
J. B. Perry, Jr., Grenada, Miss.; T. F. 
3ridgers, Wilson, N.C.; A. L. Durand, 
Chickasha, Okla.; R. M. Hughes, Greer, 
S.C.; F. B. Caldwell, Sr., Jackson, Tenn.; 
Henry Wunderlich, Corpus’ Christi, 








Texas; Joe Flaig, Dallas; Roy Davis, 
Lubbock; S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hillsboro, 
Texas; C. T. Prindeville, Chicago; E. A. 
Geohegan, New Orleans; W. H. Knapp, 
Cincinnati, and Dupuy Bateman, Jr., 
Houston. 


El Salvador Increases 
Cotton 44 Percent 


El Salvador’s cotton production in the 
August-July 1955-56 marketing year is 
estimated at 130,000 bales, increasing 
44 percent from the 1954-55 crop of 
90,000 bales, USDA says. Acreage this 
season is 110,000 acres. Two new gins 
with five stands each are nearing com- 
pletion to handle the increased produc- 
tion. 
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CONVEYOR BELT 
SEED SCALE 


This entirely new Seed Scale is the simple and efficient 
answer to the continuous weighing of cotton seed, with 
speed and accuracy unheard of till now. Conveyor belt is 
suspended from a conventional ‘‘hopper type’ scale and 
the seed on the belt is actually weighed in motion. The 
moving weight on the belt and the speed of the belt are 
converted into total pounds at the totalizer (ticket printer) 
by an integrator. This integrator is a magnetic clutch, 
which operates electrically, and consequently adds no 
friction to the scale mechanism. 


Inquiries invited — WRITE, WIRE or PHONE — Dept. B 






TOTALIZER 
May be located anywhere 
in Gin, and prints one total 
weight for each growers 
delivery—returns to zero. 


% INSTALLS FOR LESS — because it eliminates Hoppers, Air Gates, 
Compressor, Additional Motors, Vertical Lift, Extra Augers and Auto- 


% OPERATES FOR LESS — because the fractional H.P. Motor furnished 
with Scale consumes much less power than is necessary in other, more 
complicated systems. Also there is less maintenance cost. 

% ACCURACY — meets and exceeds requirements set up by the National 


% INSTALLS — simply in either screw type or forced air fed lines. 


% TOTALS Seed Weight for each Grower on a printed ticket. An addition- 
al counter is furnished (at no extra cost) for shift, day or week seed 


%& DELIVERY and INSTALLATION by early summer if ordered now. 


Southwetlem Scale Ca. 


1447 S. 26th St — Phoenix, Arizona — Phone BRidge 5-5413 
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© This One’s Different 


ODDS AND ENDS of news _ usually 
make up this column in each issue. 
They’re a mixture of quite different 
short items — almost anything that 
might interest or amuse a ginner or 
crusher. This time, the column’s a little 
different. All of it comes from a single 
source—the recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council in Biloxi. The 
highly important major events of the 
meeting are reported elsewhere in this 
issue, and we think they’re “must” read- 
ing for anyone concerned with the fu- 
ture of cotton. In addition, lots of other 
bits of information came out of the 
meeting that can’t be compressed into 
the general report, and that’s what the 
column is about this time. 


© Cotton Helps Baseball 

BASEBALL at Pelican Park in New 
Orleans is a better game because of a 
special tightly-woven cotton fabric, Dr. 
Leonard Smith, director of the utiliza- 
tion research division of the Council, 
says. He explains that the Pelican Base- 
ball Stadium uses a tarpaulin made of 
the fabric. When the fibers in it become 
wet, they swell, completely filling the 
space between the yarns. The New Or- 
leans ball club obtained its tarp about 
five years ago and has restored its an- 
ti-mildewing treatment every other 


year. After five years of rigorous use, 
the tarp is in excellent shape and prom- 
ises to give many more years of ser- 
vice. 

Flight suits for Navy aviators, rain- 
coats, windbreakers and other outdoor 
apparel items should benefit from this 
new tightly-woven material, made possi- 
ble by a special loom attachment, Doctor 
Smith said. 


© Plans for Mellorine 


MELLORINE PLANS for 1956 in the 
Cotton Belt call for settling a contro- 
versy which has kept the frozen dessert 
off the market by court order in Louisi- 
ana, and attempts to legalize the vege- 
table oil food in one other state through 
administrative action. A. L. Story, 
chairman of the Council’s committee on 
domestic trade barriers, said ground- 
work also will be laid for 1957 legisla- 
tive action in one or two additional 
states. Outside the Cotton Belt, an ef- 
fort will be made to remove discrimina- 
tory bans on mellorine in Colorado and 
Indiana. 


© Backlog of Research 


RESEARCH, the kind that can “push 
us ahead a mile instead of a few inches” 
is essential for cotton’s future progress, 
said Claud L. Welch, the Council’s pro- 


duction and marketing director. And he 
cited an example of what fundamental 
research might do to help hike yields 
and cut costs: 

“Can you imagine what it would mean 
if the cotton plant itself could be made 
a lot more efficient?” he asked. “Actual- 
ly, it seems pretty inefficient. For each 
1,500 pounds of seed cotton it produces, 
it also produces 3,000 pounds of noth- 
ing but vegetation. And we don’t have 
to look far to find that the cotton plant 
is potentially capable of setting and 
maturing a boll load equal to four 
bales per acre—compared with the 1955 
average yield of about four-fifths of a 
bale per acre. The trouble is, we don’t 
know how to make the plant perform 
this way regularly. To obtain this 
knowledge we must have basic research 
into the inner processes of the cotton 
plant.” 

Welch warned that cotton has been 
rapidly using up a backlog of research 
data accumulated through the years and 
needs to hike the stockpiling of facts 
that can be obtained only through funda- 
mental research. 


© Show ’Em You Care 


SHOW ’EM YOU CARE by providing 
cotton towels, tableclothes, uniforms and 
other items for your customers and em- 
ployees. That’s the idea that will be 
featured in a new national advertising 
campaign of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil. The program will be aimed at mo- 
tels, stores, restaurants, factories and 
professional groups—but there’s noth- 
ing to keep others (even members of 
the cotton industry) from using a little 
more cotton in the towels in their own 
places of business. The Council will pub- 


a 














been the answer. 
the trade will curtail your volume. 


A New Year and New Problems Face Us 


Elimination of some controls, only to see others 
take their place is the prospect. The building up of 
surpluses or the reduction of crops obviously has not 
Less cotton and less soybeans for 


We stand for a free economy, personified by our 
highly competitive system. 


National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 
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lish advertising featuring cotton tow- 
els, etc. throughout the year in leading 
buisness and trade papers, and will sup- 
plement it with consumer messages. 


® Diapers Get Stylish 


DIAPERS are going high style, Ed Lips- 
comb, Council sales promotion director, 
reported. Rosebuds, plaids and other 
printed patterns (in color, of course) 
adorn the bottoms of the younger set, 
Ed said. “Dress-up diapers” now ac- 
count for around two percent of the to- 
tal output and the proportion is rising. 
It’s quite a potential market, too—for 
the baby population of some 7,496,000 
youngsters accounts for annual con- 
sumption of some 144 million diapers, 
using more than 63,000 bales of cotton. 


© More Mechanization 
ONE-FOURTH of the 1955 cotton crop 


was harvested by machines—as com- 
pared with only six percent in 1949, 
Cecil Collerette, chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s production and marketing commit- 
tee, estimates. About 20,000 mechanical 
pickers and 25,000 strippers now are in 
use, 


© Supima Making Gains 
SUPIMA COTTON PRODUCERS are 
greatly encouraged by the results of 
their program to increase consumption 
of this long staple, high quality cotton. 
Mary Alice Stewart, Mitchell Landers 
and other leaders who are working on 
the matter report fine progress to date, 
and the future should bring accelerated 
developments as fashion designers, mills 
and the public get to know Supima 
better. 


© Tell What It Is 


MAXIMUM fiber identification is need- 
ed, Charles W. Shepard, Jr., vice-chair- 
man of the sales promotion committee, 
said at Biloxi. We’ll not be satisfied, 
he added, “until every product made of 
cotton is advertised as cotton. Consum- 
ers are confused enough about fibers 
as it is, and they are entitled to this 
information; at the same time, identifi- 
cation adds to the impact of our indus- 
trywide cotton promotions.” 


© Seed Cotton Grouping 


SEED COTTON GROUPING at gins, 
which The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press discussed several times during 
the past ginning season, will be empha- 
sized again in 1956, the Council meet- 
ing was told. The idea, of course, is to 
group loads of cotton according to the 
way in which they were harvested so 
that they will get the kind of ginning 
best suited to their moisture and trash 
content, etc. The ideas worked well for 
a number of gins and any ginner in- 
terested can get more dope on it from 
the Council or ginning specilists. 


© Cotton Goes to College 


COLLEGE CLOTHES this year will 
show a strong cotton trend, Ernest 
Stewart, Council sales promotion man- 
ager, predicts. Production of all-cotton 
suits and jackets in 1956 is expected to 
double that of last year, and the cotton 
vogue is expected to be very strong 
on the campus and among the young 
university alumni. 
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Swedish Consumption Keeps 
Steady With Past Years 


Sweden’s cotton consumption of 135,- 
000 bales during the 1954-55 marketing 
year was almost the same as 1953-54 
consumption and approximately’ the 
same rate has been continued into the 
first three months (August-October) of 
the 1955-56 season. 

Consumption of U.S. cotton increased 
considerably the last two years, amount- 
ing to 38 percent of the total in 1954- 
55 and 30 percent of the total in 1953- 
54, USDA reports. The U.S. has been 


the principal supplier of Sweden’s cot- 
ton in recent years. 
ports 


Total Swedish im- 


in 1954-55 amounted to 134,000 








bales, with the U.S. exporting 56,000 


bales or 42 percent of the total. 


Arkansas County Records 
Highest Yield in History 


Farmers of St. Francis County, Ark., 
have produced an unofficial 90,000 bales 
of cotton from 68,386 acres planted, 
G. J. Greene, county agent, reports. 

This production represents an aver- 
age lint yield of 658 pounds per acre 
and is one of the best, if not the best, 
harvest ever grown in the county. 

A survey among gin operators reveal- 
ed that 35 percent of the 1955 crop had 
been harvested mechanically. Gin re- 
ports ranged from two percent mechan- 
ically harvested cotton to 74 percent. 











We will be 
resistant, fire and lightning 





STEEL BUILDING [9 


IN ene |} 


BRADEN 
GRAIN STORAGE BUILDINGS 


CONSTRUCTION VIEW OF GRAIN STORAGE BUILDING 


happy to assist with your plans for low-cost wind- 
safe, rodent proof buildings. 


IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 
GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 
FEEDING AND LOAFING BARNS 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


‘ PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 


~ (TYPE OF BUILDING YOU ARE INTERESTED IN) 



























ALUMINUM BUILDING — 


LONG, ____HIGH : 
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1007 EAST ADMIRAL 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 


and address in making word count. 
Thursdays 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR " SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cvokers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks ; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cvoker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 











FOR 3ALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14’ conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls. 176 and 141l-saw 
Carver linters. 72’ and 85” cookers. Butters mill- 
ing machine. Double box linter press. Filter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 42’ 
Carver hullers.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
151 Leslie St., Telephone PR- 5958, Dallas, Texas. 
FOR SALE—200 feet 16” plain conveyors, 36 
feet 16” cut flight conveyors, 30 feet 9” cut flight 
conveyors, 60 feet 4” plain conveyors. One 30 and 
one 40 h.p. 2200 volt electric motors. One coup- 
ling type clutch 35 h.p. 2-7/16 bore, cast iron 
elevator boots, steel splint pulleys, shafts and 
plain bearings.—Brady Cotton Oil Company, Paul 
Klatt, secretary, Phone 2218, Brady, Texas. 





Gin Equipment | for Sale 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil ‘mills, compresses 
and grain elevators. Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone 
TE5 8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 


H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1808 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HUnter-4606 FAnnin-9308 
LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 


GArfield 3-6587 


POrter 3-4711 








Minimum charge $2.00. Copy must be in our hands by 
morning of week of issue. Please write plainly. 





FOR SALE—4-80 Gullett late model all-steel out- 

fit with tower drier, inclined cleaner, Moss- 

Gordon lint cleaner and steel building. Get this 

—. Sam Clements, Phone 1362, West Memphis, 
rk. 


FOR SALE—Gin building in good usable condi- 
tion 24’ x 100’. Also Murray press ram and cas- 
ing in good condition. For information write 
Grove Co-op Gin, Box 86, Blooming Grove, Texas, 
or phone 2191—Grove Co-op Gin or 2082—Edward 
Ferrell, mgr. 


SPECIAL BARGAIN—One excellent 5-80 air blast 
gin plant with 66” Super Mitchells, Mitchell con- 
veyor distributor, two 10’ all steel Hardwicke- 
Etter bur machines, one 7-cylinder blow in type 
V-belt Hardwicke-Etter psn and one 9-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter V-belt cleaner, complete with all 
by pass mechanism, cross blow box, Hardwicke- 
Etter flat screen separator with 24-shelf Hard- 
wicke-Etter tower drier and heater, practically 
new double hopper seed scales and two 9” screw 
elevators, one all steel Continental up packing 
press with ram and casing and practically new 
condenser and tramper, one seed sterilizer, one 
large dust collector, traveling type suction tele- 
scope, together with all line shaft, air pipe and 
240 h.p. in electric motors, six nice fans, all ex- 
cept one on V-belt drive. This plant is being re- 
placed by a complete new 90-saw outfit and must 
be moved by March 15, 1956. Will sacrifice for 
quick sale. One older model 4-80 outfit, priced ex- 
tremely attractive. Hundreds of miscellaneous 
items in the way of gins, feeders, cleaners, separa- 
tors, bur extractors, condensers, driers and heaters 
available in our Waco stock for your choice selec- 
tion. For your largest, oldest and most reliable 
source of used and reconditioned gin machinery, 
contact us. Qualified graduate engineer to assist 
you with any of your machinery problems, at no 
obligation. Call us regarding any machinery or 
complete plants you have for sale or trade.— 
R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., 
Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, 
Texas. 





FOR SALE—4-80 saw Hardwicke-Etter gin stands. 


Four Standard Mitchells. One Murray big reel 
drier. 1-60” Murray condenser. One Hardwicke- 
Etter 20-shelf tower drier.—W. H. Ritchey, Star 


Route, Bonham, Texas. 

FOR SALE—4- 80 Murray with two tower driers, 
two inclined cleaners, big bur machine, Super 
Mitchells, Continental lint cleaners, and all steel 
up-packing press. Bargain—Sam Clements, Phone 
1362, West Memphis, Ark. 


FOR SALE—4-90 Continental brush gins, le, 
der Le Roi, steel, irrigated, near Lubbock. Price 
$90,000, $25,000 cash. 4-80 Hardwicke-Etter hot 
roll gins, electric, machine steel, big irrigation. 
Price $75,000. Will carry good loan. 4-80 Continen- 
tal brush gins, electric, big irrigation, $45,000, 
$25,000 cash. Good gin trade for irrigated farm. 
a T. Raybon, Porter 21605, Box 41, Lubbock, 
exas. 








FOR SALE—2-80 Continental brush direct con- 
nected gins. 2-66 Super Mitchell extractor feeders 
flat belts. Used seed sterilizers.—Service Gin Co., 
P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, Ville Platte, Louisiana. 





FOR SALE—The following good used all-steel gin 
machinery: 34’ truck scales, 38,000 lbs. All-steel 
bur machines: 1-14’ Cen-Tennial, 1-14’, 51 Model 
Gullett, 1-14’ Great Western Lummus, 2-10’ late 
model Continental. Several older models cheap. 
Droppers: 1-72” Murray VS, 1-52” Murray VS, 
1-52” Murray MS, 1-50” Continental, 1-50” Hard- 
wicke-Etter flat screen. Cleaners: one 5-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter incline, three 6-cylinder Murray 
horizontal, one 4-cylinder Continental incline, one 
6-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter air line, one 50” Hard- 
wicke-Etter vacuum box. Steel trampers: One 
Continental EJ, one Lummus, one Cameron. Press 
pumps: Three Murrays, one Lummus, one Beau- 
mier. Steel bound presses: One Lummus swing 
door, one Murray PX. Mitchell machines: 4-60” 
with hot air, 4-66” Standard, 4-60” convertables, 
4-66” Supers. Several LEF feeders, gin stands, 
all-steel. 4-80 Murray gin stands. 12-80 Con- 
tinental. Conveyor, steel trough, pulleys, bearings, 
hangers, shafting, tower driers, Mitchell burners. 
Many items now on lot and coming in. Let us 
know your needs.—Spencer & Son’s Warehouses, 
5 miles North on Highway 81, Georgetown, Texas. 





FOR SALE—5-70 saw Murray gins, roll dump 
fronts, complete with lint flue. 5-70 saw 10” steel 
belt distributor. 5-70 Blewett extractor feeders. 
Two Murray 1952 Model 7-cylinder 52%” steel 
incline cleaners. All in fair condition.—Virgil 
Jumper, Idabel, Oklahoma. 
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FOR SALE—One Continental steel, side discharge, 
#60 condenser. Will sell at a bargain.—Farmers 
Union Co-op Gin, Sentinel, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE— Fi ive 





Super Chief Mitchell feeders 
with hard saws in good shape. One Continental 
E.J. tramper in good shape.--J. L. Smallwood, 
Phone 72 or 320, Box 1908, Levelland, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Gin to be moved. 4-80 Continental 
brush, electric. Complete buildings and all. Bar- 
gain. P. O. Box 242, Denton, Texas. 

FOR SALE—5-80 saw gin located in one of the 
outstanding cotton producing counties in Northeast 
Texas.—Box NN, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. ©. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








FOR SALE- Complete Lummus cotton gin to be 
moved, no building. 5-stands, Continental feeders, 
bur machine, cleaners, electric motors, gas engine, 
fans, piping, etc. Can be seen at the Schawe Gin, 
Maxwell, Texas. Look and if interested, contact 
Mrs. Ruth Schawe, 758 Butcher Street, New 
Braunfels, Texas. Phone P- 1280-W. 





FOR SALE—Lint flue for either 4- or 5-80 Mur- 
ray, new 1949, in good condition.—Enderlin Bros. 
Gin, Conway, ‘Arkansas. 





FOR SALE—4-66” Super Chief Mitchells. New in 
1954 and have ginned 4,500 bales. Condition is 
perfect. Want $1200..-Modern Gin, Buckholts, 
Texas, Phone 57. 
FOR SALE—To be moved. One complete late- 
model, all-steel 4-80 gin, consisting of 4-80 glass 
front Murray gins. 4-80 special standard V-drive 
Mitchells. 4-80 submerged lint flue. 4-80 Hard- 
wicke-Etter conveyor distributor. One 6-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter airline cleaner. One 16-shelf 
Hardwicke-Etter tower drier, fan and burner. One 
5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter V-drive blow-in No. 1 
cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter 3-way bypass. One 
14’ Hardwicke-Etter bur machine. One 5-cylinder 
V-drive No. 2 cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter side 
discharge condenser. One Cameron ballbearing 
tramper. One Hardwicke-Etter up-packing press. 
One set Hardwicke-Etter seed scales. Two rotor 
lifts. One MM butane or natural gas engine. Fans 
on V-drive, all transmissions, etc. This is an extra 
good, clean gin at a bargain.—Bill Smith,Box 694, 
Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas 

FOR SALE—Complete 4-70 saw Continental gin 
outfit with steel bound Paragon press, Continen- 
tal E.J. tramper, 4 Standard Mitchell extractors 
with Mitchell drying system complete with 2 mil- 
lion B.T.U. burner and 1000 gallon Propane gas 
tank, one set of Cen-Tennial seed weighing scales 
complete with hoppers, scale mechanism and steel 
supports, one 75 h.p. General Electric motor com- 
plete with all necessary wiring and switches, one 
set wagon scales, one Continental wood separator, 
Cen-Tennial screw type distributor, belt type seed 
elevator, 48” down draft single reel condenser, 
28’ Kingham single axle trailer, numerous pulleys, 
fans, belts. All above gin machinery in very good 
condition with exception of gins, most new, in- 
stalled in 1948. Will sel] all in lump or will sell 
any part.—R. A. Register, Rentz, Ga. 





George A. Krutilek & Company 
Manufacturer’s Representatives and 
Factory Warehousing Agents 
P. O. Box 227, El Paso, Texas 


* Pumps — Centrifugal, Abrasion 
resistant, Domestic, and Indus- 
trial. Pressure testing, core and 
drilling, and jetting operations 
pumps. 

* Heating and Water Equipment. 

* Valves — Abrasion resistant, 
Gates, Cock and Quick opening, 
Check and Butterfly. 

* Transmission Equipment. 


* Paint Spraying Equipment, 
Booths, and Fans. 

* Ventilators — Power roof, Elec- 
tric and Gravity, and Blowers. 

* Windows — Air-flow, Station- 
ary roof, and Basement. 

* Generating Light Plants. 

* Dairy Stalls and Equipment, 
Gates, Tools, Silo Unloaders, 
Equipment for Barn Cleaners, 
Crop Driers and Feeding. 
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FOR SALE—To be moved, complete 5-70 saw air 
blast Munger gins, Mitchell flat belt type cleaners, 
New Murray condenser, sterilizer, rotary lift, 
press, 34’ Howe scale, electric power. Will sell all 
or part.--Mrs. H. B. Seifert Gin, Weimar, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
stands. 4-80 
Super extractor feeders, 
Mitchell Super units, excellent condition. 
Murray 9” stand, tip top shape, with 60” Super 
unit. 1-60” Continental Model 40 all-steel con- 
denser, reconditioned. One Continental two-trough 
drier.--Call or write Sam Clements, West Mem- 
phis, Ark. 


FOR SALE—To be moved, at a bargain price. 
4-80 saw Murray gin stands equipped with suction 
type moting bars, quick roll dump fronts and glass 
outer fronts; one 4-80 saw all-steel bevel type lint 
flue system; one set saw shaft couplings and air 
flue connections for 4 gins; one 4-80 saw 6” seed 
conveyor with drive; one 4-80 saw 9” hull conveyor 
with drive; one 35” Murray cast iron mote suction 
fan with mote suction manifold including piping 
to fan; 4-80 saw 60” Mitchell standard units with 
V-belt drives, hull chutes and steel supports; one 
4-80 saw Murray all-steel double conveyor distribu- 
tor with drive and overflow shield; one set all-steel 
Lummus seed scales with supports and drive; one 
60” all-steel down discharge Murray condenser 
with dust flue, drive and supports; one Murray 
PSD type steel-bound up-packing press with 
tramper, lint sweep and drives; one VS type all- 
steel Murray separator. All of the above in excel- 
lent condition. Reason for moving installing 
larger, higher capacity gin outfit. Address all 
inquiries to Zorn Gin and Peanut Company, Curtis 
B. Zorn, Owner, Florala, Alabama. 


FOR SALE—4-80 Murray all-steel outfit with one 
tower, two inclined cleaners, big bur machine, 
Super Mitchells and Murray lint cleaners. Another 
bargain.—Sam Clements, Phone 1362, West Mem- 
phis, Ark. 


4-80 saw Continental Model ‘‘F’’ gin 
saw Continental Master Four X 
tip top condition. 4-66” 
1-80 saw 


FOR SALE—One new Cen-Tennial centrifugal 
lint cleaner at a tremendous bargain.—-Contact 
Howard Hall Company, 214 South 10th Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

FOR SAL E Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction with drying equip- 
ment.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—-Electric gin, all-irrigated territory. 
About $50,000 worth property goes with gin at a 
bargain.—Box ZB, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Modern cotton gin, complete electric, 
located in one of state’s heavy cotton-producing 
counties. 75% of machinery installed during last 
three years. All Murray equipment; three 90-saw 
gins; Super Chief Mitchell feeders; big reel and 
24-shelf tower driers; two 6-drum horizontal and 
one seven inclined cleaners; 14’ bur extractor; 
combing-type lint cleaners installed this year. 
Well located with pavement on two sides. 3 blocks 
from public square. Only two gins in city. Reason- 
able financing can be offered to responsible pur- 
chaser. Owner wants to retire after 29 years con- 
tinuous operation. See or write H. L. Saffold, 
owner, 2710 Washington Ave., Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE Conveyor distributors. One 5-80 
Mitchell, one 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter, one 5-70 Lum- 
mus. Gins: 5-90 Gullet, 4-80 Lummus 1949 model, 
glass front double mote, 4-80 Continental Model C 
brush, five Continental F3 brush with Continental 
Triple X huller feeders, 5-70 all-steel Lummus, 
4-80 1952 Model Murray glass front with mote suc- 
tion, 4-80 Cen-Tennial air blast with loose roll 
boxes and glass fronts. 5-70 Continental Model C 
brush with 30 fronts. 5-70 Lummus all-stee] ball- 
bearing picker rollers. Driers: One Murray big 
reel, two Lummus thermo cleaners, one 5-80 
Mitchell. Bur machines: One Lummus 10’ all-steel 
with 5-cylinder after cleaners, one 10’ all-steel 
Continental, one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ wood. Clean- 
ers: One Murray 52” V-belt inclined blow-in type, 
two Continental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel, one 
6-cylinder Continental all-steel air line. Huller 
cleaner feeders: 5-60” V-drive Super Mitchells, 
4-80 Lummus LEF, factory reconditioned, like 
new, make me offer. 5-70 Lummus MEF, one Con- 
tinental 4-X 80-saw, one 80-saw old style Super 
Mitchell. Condensers: Two 60” Continental all-steel 
side discharge, one Lummus 60” up discharge. Lint 
cleaner: 4-80 1953 Model Lummus Jets with lint 
flue and condenser, fan and motor. Engines: One 
MM Twin six 210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p. 6-cylinder. 
Electric motors: Sizes from 20 to 150 h.p. 440 volt. 
—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 49626 and 47847, 
Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE—To be moved, one complete Gullett 
gin, 4-80 saw 1949 Gullett gins, four Model 100 
Gullett feeders, one 1949 Gullett dropper, one 1949 
Gullett condenser and lint flue, one 1949 all-steel 
down packing Gullett press and packer, four 1951 
Murray saw type lint cleaners, one Minneapolis- 
Moline NEV 240 h.p. with transmission equip- 
ment.—J. P. Bowlin Gin, LaFeria, Texas. 
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Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Anderson Super DUO ieee com- 
plete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker. Box 
JM, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas Texas. 

WANTED Five Continental . or r Moss-Gordin large 
lint cleaners.—Box BJ, c/o The Cotton Gin and 
Oill Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE— New and rebuilt Minneapelie-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth. Texas. 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, aiways see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—One endless belt 16” wide, 34'5” long. 
One endless belt 16” wide, 47’ long. 80°9” of 
2-15/16” line shaft complete with 4 couplings and 
15 bearings and stands. Variety of steel split pul- 
leys. Two adjustable idlers for 16” belts. One 14 x 
16 Skinner engine in good shape. Three steam 
press pumps. Two boiler feed pumps.—Farmers 
Co-op. Society of Acuff, Route 1, Lubbock, Texas. 


Storage tanks, 10,000 gallon tank car 
tanks cleaned inside and in good condition.— 
Keith Railway Equipment Company, Box 348, 
PLaza 9-4406, Longview, Texas. 


FOR SALE 





Hercules Plans Biggest 


Building Year Ever 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
expects to spend $25 million on con- 
struction in 1956, more than was even 
spent in a single year by the company, 
according to Albert E, Forster, presi- 
dent. 

Last year the company’s construction 
expeditures amounted to $12,998,000. 

Principal contsruction expenditures by 
Hercules in 1955 were for DMT, a raw 
material for polyester fibres; ‘phenol ; 
“Parlon” chlorinated rubber; pentaery- 
thritol; chemical cotton, and a new tall 
oil fractionation plant at Franklin, Va., 
Forster said. 

While the company has already pro- 
jected plans for a commercial dicumyl 
peroxide installation, he said, no con- 
struction timetable has yet been drawn 
up. However, he indicated that pilot plant 
operations can be expanded while the 
commercial facility is being built. 

The Hercules polyethylene plant, now 
under construction at Parlin, N. J., will 
have a production capacity of 30 million 
pounds annually, Forster reported, The 
facility will use the Ziegler process 
for high molecular weight poly- 
ethylene. The company hopes to complete 
the unit during the fourth quarter of this 
year, it was stated, and certainly no 
later than early 1957. 


Brazil’s Cotton Exports 
Priced Below N.Y. 


Brazilian cotton will be licensed for 
export at 12 percent below New York 
cotton futures quotations, less freight 
and insurance costs from Brazilian ports 
to New York, the Bank of Brazil an- 
onunced in January. Quotations in ef- 
fect since October 1955 were based on 
a five percent discount and during the 
two years prior to October 1955, cotton 
was exported at prices even with New 
York quotations for Middling 15/16 
inch. 

The amount of exportable cotton on 
hand in early January 1956 is estimated 
at 85,000 to 90,000 bales. 
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e Georgia Group Okays 
Extension Plans 


FIFTY-ONE PERSONS, 
all phases of the cotton industry in 
Georgia, met last month in Athens. 
They endorsed 1956 cotton production 
and marketing plans outlined by the 
Extension Service and elected to take 
them back to their organizations to se- 
cure financial support. 

A tentative budget of $11,500 in- 
cluded $2,500 for the 4-H Club cotton 
program, $4,000 for the adult five-acre 
contest, and $5,000 for an educational 
movie. The 4-H and adult contests al- 
ready are set up under the sponsorship 
of the Cotton Producers’ Association, 
The Atlantic Cotton Council, and the 
Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, but the possibility of other inter- 
ested groups joining the programs in 
the future was discussed. 

Speakers at the meeting were W. A. 
Sutton, Extension Service director; J. R. 
Johnson, Extension agronomist; Bill 
Sell, agronomist; and George H. King, 
director, Experiment Stations. Robert 
Coker, president, Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Co., suggested publication of an 
annual bulletin giving records and meth- 
ods of entering the five-acre contest. 

Cotton industry representatives at- 
tending the meeting included J. E. 
Moses, Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association; E. R. Culbertson, Georgia 
Lime Rock Co.; Robert B. Jones, Willing- 
ham Little Stone Co.; James C. Hart, 
Cotton Producers Association; George 
Joiner, Southern Cotton Oil Co.; ; Robert 
Coker, Coker Seed Co.; D. E. Holt, In- 
ternational Harvester Co.; W. Hill 
Hosch, Trust Co. of Georgia; Ed 
M. Parker, Spencer Chemical Co.; W. P. 
Lanier, Buckeye Cellulose Corp.; E. P. 
Brooks, Taylor Chemical Co.; John C. 
Alden, Woolfolk Chemical Works, Ltd.; 
Jim Maxwell, Hercules Powder Co.; 
D. D. Quillian, Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corp.; E. C. Westbrook, Georgia Crop 
Improvement Association; E. T. Hol- 
lowell, National Cottonseed Products, 
and John Claunch, Swift and Co. 


E. H. Rappe, Swift and Co.; W. A. 
Jackson, Tennessee Corp.; W. D. Bar- 
ton, Tennessee Corp.; Fielding Reed, 
American Potash Industry; Cooper 
Morcoch, Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp.; T. H. Bonner, 
Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau; 
J. Winston Neely, Coker Seed Co., 
F. A. Graham, The Southern Cotton Oil 
Co.; E. L. McKenzie, Jr., Central Cotton 
Oil Co.; J. P. George, The Buckeye Cel- 
lulose Corp.; George S. Ruse, director. 
Cotton Producers Association; J. P. 
Gloer, Atlantic Cotton Association; and 

C. Barrett, Allis Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co. 


representing 


Fats and Oils Stocks Will 
Decline to 1951 Level 


Fats and oils stocks carried over at the 
end of the current marketing year are 
likely to be considerably smaller than a 
year ago, despite increased output of 
food fats, USDA says. Because of heav- 
ier exports, U.S. food fats supplies may 
be the smallest since 1951. 

Exports of all food fats in 1955-56 
may be as much as 15 percent more than 
the 2.4 billion pounds exported last sea- 
son, but USDA says that much increase 
in prices would be likely to curtail this 
indicated increase. 
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In New Orleans, March 12-13 











Processing Clinic 
Speakers Listed 


@ USDA and Valley Processors 
to sponsor fifth annual discus- 
sion of oil milling developments. 





Speaking for the Fifth Cottonseed 
Processing Clinic at the Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans, March 12-13, have been an- 
nounced by the sponsors of the event, 
USDA’s Southern Utilization Research 
Branch and the Valley Oilseed Process- 
Association. 


ors’ 
F. H. Jarrell, Little Rock, president 
of the oil seed group, and Dr. C. H. 


Fisher, chief of SURB, will open the 
first day’s session which will be devoted 
to a symposium on linters. 

“Utilization and Marketing Potential 
for Cotton Linters” will be discussed by 
J. J. Spadaro and Richard Hall of 
USDA. 

H, P. Dixson, Fox River Paper Corp., 
will review the use of linters in paper 
making. 

“Objectives in the Processing of Lint- 
ers” will be the subject of W. D. Bald- 
win, Hercules Powder Co. 

Glenn R. Green of Burton-Dixie Corp. 
and David Schimmel of Allen Indus- 
tries, Inc. will speak on the use of lint- 
ers in the automotive, bedding, padding, 
upholstery and related industries. 

The role of the linters dealer will be 




















RALPH WOODRUFF 


TWO LEADERS in Valley Oilseed Processors’ 






ALLEN SMITH 


Association active in plans for the 


Cottonseed Processing Clinic in New Orleans, March 12-13 are Ralph Woodruff, 
Osceola, Ark., chairman of the Association’s research committee; and Allen Smith, 


Memphis, program chairman for the conference. 


outlined by E. R. Kauders of Kauders- 
Steuber Co. 

R. R. Milner, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., 
is to review the relation of raw linters 
prices to pulp prices. 

Allen Smith, Perkins Oil Co., will 
moderate a panel on cleaning cottonseed 
and production of high-quality linters. 
Participants on the panel will be J. H. 
Brawner, Southern Cotton Oil Co.; M. 

H. Fowler, Buck- 


eye Cellulose 





WE GET YOU 
BACK TO WORK 





in “NOTHIN’ FLAT” 


Trouble-free operation for you is a lot more E. A. 


important to us after the sale. We do not 


“sell ‘em and forget.” 


is uppermost in Stewart & Stevenson operation. 
When you deal with Stewart & Stevenson you 
are assured of prompt, dependable service to 


get you back at work if trouble arises. 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, INC. 


Houston 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., 
it, Texas. Phone WAlinut 6-9691. 

Branches: Corpus Christi, 

Falls, San Juan, Odes 

Representatives: San Antonio, 
bilene. 





Service after the sale a 


Dallas, Lubbock, Wichita 


Longview, Brownsville, 


Corp.; R. D. Long, 
Carver Cotton Gin 
o.; Redding Sims, 
National Blow 
Pipe and Manu- 
facturing Co.; and 
Dick Taylor, 
Southland Cotton 
Oil Co. 

New  develop- 

ments in cleaning 
seed and _linters 
will be the next 
topic, with W. F. 
Phillips, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., dis- 
cussing the Phil- 
lips Cleaner; and 
L. L. Holzenthal, 
USDA, describing 
the use of the 
ARS _ Differentia- 
tor, 
Gastrock 
of USDA will be 
the moderator for 
discussion on 
“Where Do We Go 
From Here?”, af- 
ter which H. L. E. 
Vix of USDA will 
conduct a_ pilot 
plant demonstra- 
tion. 


e Second Day’s 
Program — Ralph 
Woodruff, Osceola 
Products Co., 
chairman of the 
Valley Association 
research commit- 
tee and Allen 





ow 
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Smith, Perkins Oil Co.; the Association’s 
program chairman, will open the ses- 
sion on March 13. 

Unexplained oil losses in processing 
cottonseed will be discussed by J. 
Brawner of Southern Cotton Oil Co., 
M. H. Fowler of Buckeye Cellulose 
Corp., F. A. Norris of Swift and Co., 
and Allen Smith. 

R. T. Grimm, Niagara Filters Divi- 
sion, American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
will talk on the use of pressure-leaf fil- 
ters in filtraton of screw press oil. 

T. S. Pryor, South Texas Cotton Oil 
Co., will speak on improvements in Ex- 
peller operations, and Lawrence Hodges, 
Barrow-Agee Laboratories, will talk on 
the use of the moisture meter. 

“Processing To Minimize Initial Re- 
fined Oil Color and Reverted Color” 
will be the subject for H. D. Fincher, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. 

P. H. Eaves of USDA will discuss ex- 
haustive extraction of cottonseed. 

After a luncheon at the Laboratory, 
Dr. A. M. Altschul of USDA will talk on 
“Present Status of Chemical Methods of 
Determining Nutritive Value of Cotton- 
seed Meal.” 

Dewey Day, The Murray Co. of Texas, 
will discuss “Recent Improvements in 
Cleaning Cottonseed at Gins.” 

Cottonseed products research will be 
summarized by E. A. Gastrock of USDA, 
and the meeting will adjourn after a 
report from the resolutions committee. 
A meeting of the research committee of 
the Valley Association will be held im- 
mediately after adjournment of the gen- 
eral session. 


Prize Offered for Crop 
Grown of Local Seed 


The Arkansas Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion is offering farmers a chance at 
prize money totaling $1,000 this summer 
for planting at least five acres of their 
land with cotton seed grown in their 
home state. The Association announced 
that it would award the prizes to the 
three farmers who grow the biggest 
crop. 
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MRS. NIDNOI Sucharitakul, left, 
and Mrs. Boonlom Teovayanonda, 
Thailand chemists here to learn all 
phases of the agricultural process- 


ing industry through the State De- 
partment exchange program, study 
cottonseed processing at the Plains 
Cooperative Oil Mill in Lubbock. 


Thailand Chemists at Mill 


@ TWO STATE DEPARTMENT exchange program chemists from 
Thailand leave their families with many relatives to study the agri- 
cultural processing industry in West Texas in order to help their 
country on its way to new prosperity. 


66g T SEEMS that here a great deal of 
cultivation is required to make crops 
grow. In Thailand you just plant and 
that’s all. Enough grows for the farmer 
and the insects, so we don’t poison our 
fields,’ explained Mrs. Nidnoi Suchari- 
takul, one of two Thailand research 
chemists studying at the Plains Coopera- 
tive Oil Mill, Lubbock, under the State 
Department exchange program. 

She went on to say that rain is meas- 
ured in months not inches in her home 
and that so much moisture falls that 
canals were the major form of transpor- 
tation and homes were built high off the 
ground. 

Mrs. Boonlom Teovayanonda, 
ond visiting chemist, and Mrs. Sucharit- 
kul are both chemists in the govern- 
ment’s science department. They ex- 
plained that since most households in 
Thailand consist of from 30 to 40 persons 
they are able to leave their husbands and 
children to study here. Mrs. Teovayan- 
onda’s husband is a doctor and they have 
two children. Mrs. Sucharitakul and her 
husband, supervisor of a tin mine, have 
a daughter. 

Both young women agree there are 
some very serious problems facing Thia- 
land today. “Since 90 percent of our 18 
million people earn their living from 
agriculture, we must encourage indus- 
trial development,” Mrs. Sucharitakul 
pointed out. 

“For example, at the present time we 


the sec- 
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throw away our cottonseed meal, export 
crude cottonseed oil at a low price, and 
import expensive salad oil. By develop- 
ing a complete agricultural processing 
industry, we can make our country more 
prosperous,” she went on. 

She also commented on the difference 
between damp Thialand and dry West 
Texas. “The sky is bluer, the moon is 
bigger, and the people are richer and 
friendlier than anywhere we’ve been.” 

Mrs. Teovayanonda added, “The people 
are so active. Everyone is always so busy 
trying to get things done in such a hurry. 
That must be the reason everyone is so 
rich.” 


Farm Exports, Except Lint, 
Show Slight Increase 


July-December, 1955, farm products 
exports from the U.S. were valued at 
over $1.6 billion, two percent above the 
corresponding six months of 1954, USDA 
says. Cotton exports declined $200 mil- 
lion but all other major commodities in- 
creased significantly. 

Cotton exports for July-December, 
1955, are estimated at $140 million in 
value, compared with $351 million for the 
same months of 1954. Excluding cotton, 
U.S. farm exports were 20 percent above 
a year earlier. 
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® Moss-Gordin Shows 


New Lint Cleaner 


THE NEW Moss Constellation Lint 
Cleaner will be unveiled to the public for 
the first time at the Southeastern Gin 
Suppliers’ Exhibit in Atlanta, Feb. 14-15. 

This is the newest unit in the complete 
line of Moss Lint Cleaners. The machine 
is designed for 4-80, 4-90, 5-70 and 5-80 
gins. In operation, the Moss Constellation 
cleans the cotton of all trash and motes, 
improving the color of the cotton. 

This will be the first opportunity for 
ginners of the Southeast to see the Moss 
Constellation. Immediately after the 
showing, the Constellation will be in- 
stalled in one of the larger gins in 
Geogia, said John Gordin, general sales 
manager of Moss-Gordin Lint Cleaner 
Co. of Dallas and Lubbock. 

Interest in this new Moss Lint Cleaner 
is high throughout the Cotton Belt. The 
Moss Constellation incorporates all pat- 
ented features of other Moss Lint Clean- 
ers. The machine combs, blooms and 
blends cotton, raising it a full grade or 
more and is considered by many in the 
industry as one of the greatest advance- 
ments in lint cleaning history, accord- 
ing to Gordin. 

The Moss Constellation was developed 
by scientific research and by specialists 
in lint cleaning equipment manufacture. 
Results of the new Constellation are far 
surpassing everything expected of it in 
lint cleaning performance, according to 
officials of the Moss-Gordin Co. 

The Constellation has been field tested 
over an entire season and has handled all 
types of cotton from hand picked to 
stripped. 


Plains Group Gets Name, 


Officers, Committees 


Forty-six directors from 23 South 
Plains counties met early this month 
after the first organizational meeting to 
elect officers and select a name for the 
area’s new cotton organization. 

They selected the name Plains Cotton 
Growers, raised more than $3,000 for 
immediate operating expenses and ap- 
pointed three committees. 

W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, who was 
named chairman of the group at the or- 
ganizational meeting, will serve as the 
group’s president. 

Wilmer Smith, Lynn County, who was 
named vice-chairman at the organiza- 
tional meeting, will be vice-president, and 
the directors elected M. A. (Rip) Elms, 
Littlefield, as secretary-treasurer. 

Three committees created by the direc- 
tors—the by-laws and constitution, fi- 
nance and membership and a public re- 
lations committee — were filled by ap- 
pointments by Fortenberry. 

Named to the by-laws and constitution 
committee were Roy Davis, Lubbock, 
chairman; A. C. Hartzog, Farwell; W. L. 
(Bill) Smith, Ralls; Earl Eeds, Plain- 
view; and Ben Dopson, Lamesa. 

Appointed to the finance and member- 
ship committee were Orville Bailey, An- 
ton, chairman; Bill McMurry, Seagraves; 
A. C. Verner, Tahoka; D. E. Benham, 
Morton; and Paul Lewis, Littlefield. 

Appointed to the public relations com- 
mittee were Wilmer Smith, Wilson, 
chairman; Fortenberry; the chairman of 
the other two committees, Bailey and 
Davis; and the secretary of the organi- 
zation, Elms. 
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E. H. BROOKS 


G. C. CAGLE 


R. T. DORSEY 


GLENN P. McCARTY 


e@ Promotions Made 


e 

By Continental 
EUGENE H. BROOKS, formerly vice- 
president in charge of sales, Continent- 
al Gin Co., has been elected executive 
vice-president of the company and Glenn 
P. McCarty, Dallas, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Western District, has been 
elected vice-president, Western District, 
it is announced by Merrill E. Pratt, 
president. 

Promotion of the two officers was 
made at a recent meeting of the com- 
pany’s executive committee in Atlanta, 
Pratt stated. He also announced that 
the following appointments had _ been 
made, effective Feb. 1: 

Ralph Y. MacIntyre, formerly man- 
ager of the industrial division, will be- 
come manager of sales development. 

George C. Morgan, formerly manager 
of special products division, will direct 
the industrial division. 

The company’s special products divi- 
sion, which handled primarily the de- 
velopment of new products and contract 
manufacturing, is being merged with 
the industrial division. The industrial di- 
vision has been engaged in designing and 


GEORGE G. MORGAN 
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RALPH Y. MacINTYRE 


selling, conveying, elevating and materi- 
als handling equipment. 

R. T. Dorsey, formerly assistant dis- 
trict sales manager of the Memphis of- 
fice, has been appointed general sales 
manager, gin machinery and will reside 
in Birmingham. 

T. L. King, formerly sales engineer, 
has been appointed manager, sales en- 
gineering. 

G. C. Cagle, Jr., formerly assistant 
sales manager, Western District, has 
been appointed sales manager, Western 
District. 

“The election of Mr. Brooks as exec- 
utive vice-president, and Mr. McCarty 
as vice-president, Western District, as 
new officers of the company, is in 
keeping with the enlarged activities in 
both the gin machinery and the indus- 
trial field,’ Pratt stated. 

“Mr. Brooks came with the company 
in 1922 after leaving the University of 
California and held positions under the 
Memphis, Tenn., District Office, enter- 
ing gin machinery sales work in 1924. 
In 1935 he was transferred to the Dallas 
Division and in 1938 was elected vice- 
president in charge of the Western Dis- 
trict. In 1948 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the company, 


T. L. KING 
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which position he has held since that 
time. 

“Mr. McCarty received his education 
at Clemson and came with the company 


in 1941 as sales engineer under the 
Birmingham District Office and was 


transferred to the Dallas District in 
1947 as assistant manager. In 1952 he 
was appointed sales manager, Western 
District. 

“Mr. Dorsey began his career with 
Continental Gin Co. in 1937 after leav- 
ing the University of Tennessee and 
was appointed assistant sales manager 
of the Memphis District Office in 1950, 
which position he has held until this 
time. 

“Mr. Cagle came with the company 
in 1940 as a sales engineer under the 
Atlanta District Office, was transferred 
to the Dallas District Office in 1952 and 
was appointed assistant sales manager of 
the Western District in 1955. 

“Mr. King came with the company in 
1924 after graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in mechanical en- 
gineering and served in various capac- 
ities under the Memphis District Office 
and in 1946 was appointed sales engi- 
neer and transferred to the Birming- 
ham Head Office. 

“Mr. MacIntyre’s success in develop- 
ing the industrial division and his broad 
contacts throughout the nation quali- 
fy him for his larger service as man- 
ager of sales development. Mr. MacIn- 
tyre, a native of California and a gradu- 
ate of the University of California in 
mechanical engineering, began his busi- 
ness career with Link Belt Co. in Chicago. 
He came with Continental Gin Co. in 
1936 when its industrial division was 
organized. This division has expanded 
into one of the company’s major activ- 
ities. 

“Mr. Morgan’s experience as mana- 
ger of our special products division 
equips him to direct the merged divi- 
sion which will be operated as our in- 
dustrial division. Mr. Morgan, a native 
of Ozark, Ala., and a graduate of Au- 
burn, joined the company in 1936 and 
in 1941 he organized the company’s 
war contracts division. During the war 
he was engaged in negotiating and 
processing contracts with the Armed 
Services for war materials. In 1945 the 
war contracts division became the spe- 
cial products division which Mr. Mor- 
gan has headed since that time,” Pratt 
said. 


e Extra Nitrogen Gives 


No Yield Increase 


A COTTON fertlized test conducted co- 
operatively by the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley Experiment Station and Rio 
Farms, Inc., at Monte Alto showed the 
recommended amount of fertilizer in- 
creased the yield, but that additional 
fertilizer did not affect the yield. 

Sixty pounds of nitrogen per acre sig- 
nificantly increased the yield, but no 
increase was obtained when the amount 
of nitrogen was raised to 120 pounds. A 
delay in seedling emergence and a de- 
crease in stand resulted when 120 pounds 
were applied close to the seed, but with 
the proper amount, 103 pounds more per 
acre of lint cotton was produced through 
the second harvest. 

Phosphoric acid and potash, alone or 
combined with other nutrients, did not 
significantly increase the yield. Fertil- 
izer treatment did not effect lint percent, 
staple length or boll size. 
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Ginners Will Meet 
When Nags Run 


“It all depends on the horses,” 
officials of New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association said when 
asked about the dates of their 1956 
annual convention. They explained 
that the dates of the convention, to 
be held again at Ruidosa, will be 
set during the horse racing season 
so that ginners and their guests 
can enjoy this diversion along with 
other entertainment planned. New 
Mexico Racing Commission is ex- 
pected to set the dates for racing 
soon, and the dates for the ginners’ 
meeting will be announced prompt- 
ly afterward. 











Stewart Farmers Win 1955 


Alabama Cotton Contest 


Farmers of Stewart community of 
Hale County have brought Alabama’s 
1955 cotton improvement award to their 
one-variety cotton improvement associ- 
ation by making greater yield progress 
than any other group. The 30 producers 
averaged 716 pounds of lint per acre on 
678 acres. 

Also named were four district win- 
ners—Mt. Hebron, Marshall County; 
Holtsville, Elmore County; Boyd, Sum- 
ter County; and Fayetteville, Talla- 
dega County. 

Stewart will be given a cash award 
of $2,000; each district winner is to 
get $500. The prize money, which must 
be used for community improvements, 
is donated jointly by the Alabama Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Alabama-Florida Cottonseed Products 
Association. 

Jasper Jernigan, API Extension cot- 
ton specialist, emphasized that judging 
was based on progress made during the 
year, not on yields alone. 

Award meetings for the winners are 
being held in the communities as fol- 
lows: Fayetteville, Feb. 8; Mt. Hebron, 
Feb. 9; Holtsville, Feb. 22; Boyd, Feb. 
23, and Stewart, Feb. 24. 

The annual “Man on the Land” 
luncheon honoring all of the winning 
farm communities will be held at the 
Tutwiler Hotel in Birmingham on March 


Officers of the Stewart group include 
W. W. Martin, president; W. M. May- 
field, vice-president; W. W. Duncan, 
secretary, and F. S. Whitfield and 
James Clary, committeemen. Their coun- 
ty agent is John Deavours. 


Argentine Flaxseed Crop 
Lowest Since 1916 


Argentina’s estimated 10,670,000 bush- 
el crop of flaxseed for the current sea- 
son is the smallest harvest since 1916. 
This shows a considerable decline from 
the previous season’s 16.3 million bush- 
els, USDA says. 

At normal yields, the current produc- 
tion estimate indicates that harvested 
acreage was also smaller than in any 
previous year. Acreage had been de- 


clining steadily since the mid-1940’s due 
to the loss of important export markets 
and the lack of price incentives for 
producers. 
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® France, Japan To Aid 


Domestic Lint Use 


APPROVAL of cotton market develop- 
ment projects in France and Japan, to 
be undertaken cooperatively with the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, is announced by 
USDA. 

Designed to expand consumption of 
cotton and cotton products in France and 
Japan, the projects will be carried out in 
France through an agreement between 
the National Cotton Council and the 
Syndicat General de |’Industrie Conton- 
niere Francaise. Operations in Japan will 
be conducted through an agreement be- 
tween the Council and the All-Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association. 

The projects will consist of market re- 
search and sales promotion similar to 
such development work by the Council 
in the U.S. The Council entered into the 
agreements with the French and Japan- 
ese industrial groups pursuant to an 
overall cooperative agreement which it 
and USDA signed in May, 1955. The 
original agreement provided that the 
Council would develop cotton marketing 
projects in foreign countries, negotiate 
agreements with foreign trade associa- 
tions, train foreign personnel, and super- 
vise operation of foreign projects and 
programs. The Council also pays the 
salaries of its U.S. personnel engaged in 
supervisory activities. As its contribu- 
tion, the Department defrays certain ex- 
penses incurred by the Council in carry- 
ing out the programs. It will also pay a 
part of the direct costs of the projects, 
and this contribution will be matched by 
the foreign trade associations. 

(Under Section 104 (a) of Public Law 
480, 83rd Congress, as amended, foreign 
currencies accruing from surplus agri- 
cultural commodity sales under the Act 
may be used to help develop new mar- 
kets abroad for U.S. agricultural prod- 
ucts on a mutually benefiting basis). 

Prospects are believed to be good for 
expanding cotton consumption in France, 
Japan and other countries, according to 
Gwynn Garnett, Administrator of 
USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service. 
Improved consumption in these areas 
would tend to relieve pressures on the 
U.S. textile industry in the world market. 
Many uses for cotton have been devel- 
oped in the United States which can be 
adopted abroad. In addition, cotton tex- 
tile industry groups in a number of coun- 
tries have shown interest in the possibil- 
ity of applying techniques of research 
and promotion developed in the United 
States for expanding cotton consumption, 
Garnett explained. 

The Council established an office in 
Paris last summer with Read Dunn in 
charge as the Council’s representative in 
development of foreign market programs. 
Dunn has been conducting negotiations 
with trade associations in a number of 
European countries and hopes that addi- 
tional agreements will be concluded soon. 


Best Foods Making Peanut 
Butter at Dallas 


Best Foods, Inc., started full produc- 
tion of peanut butter at its Dallas plant 
Feb. 1. The product is marketed under 
the “Skippy” trade name. Special ma- 
chinery had to be bought for the plant 
which was purchased from the Trinity 
Cotton Oil Co. in 1947. 
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Cottonseed Quantity Index 


VALUE of cottonseed for oil milling purposes is analyzed ‘for dif- 


ferent varieties recommended for Texas areas by A. Cecil Wamble 
of Texas Engineering Station Cottonseed Products Laboratory. 
The work is a cooperative study by Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Cotton Research Committee of Texas. 


FOR A NUMBER of years, the Cotton- 
seed Products Laboratory at Texas A. & 
M. College has analyzed the cottonseed 
produced in connection with the state- 
wide variety testing program of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Location and Variety 


1951 
South Texas and Lower Gulf 
Beeville 
Empire 92.84 
Deltapine 15 90.80 
D & PL Fox 84.86 
Lankart 88.64 
Stoneville 2B 96.50 
Northern Star 89.84 
Upper Gulf 
Angleton 
Deltapine 15 100.82 
Texacala 98.76 
D & PL Fox 92.90 
Delfos 9169 106.16 
East Texas 
Tyler 
D & PL Fox 80.60 
Empire 95.72 
Stoneville 98.00 
Plains _ 
Blackland & Central Texas 
Temple 
Deltapine 101.30 
D & PL Fox 90.14 
Empire 106.08 
Mebane 8G Floyd 100.56 
Stoneville 2B 103.68 
Northern Star 104.30 
Lankart 100.98 
Rowden 101.60 
Stormproof No. 1 100.44 
Stormmaster 101.42 
College Station (BRFL) 
Deltapine 
D & PL Fox 
Empire 
Mebane 8G Floyd 
Stoneville 2B 


Northern Star 
Lankart 

Rowden 
Stormproof No. 1 





Cross Timbers 


Denton 
Deltapine 92.36 
D & PL Fox 89.48 
Empire 95.00 
Mebane 8G Floyd 89.72 
Stoneville 95.16 
Northern Star 95.36 
Stormproof No. 1 99.48 
Lankart 80.66 
Stormmaster 90.44 
Rolling Plains 
Chillicothe 
Stormproof No. 1 101.06 
Lockett 140 97.96 
Paymaster 54 104.38 
Western Stormproof 109.12 
Northern Star 105.48 
Deltapine 105.20 
High Plains 
Lubbock 
Stormproof No. 1 107.60 
Western Stormproof 103.06 
Stormmaster 108.42 
Paymaster 54 101.72 
Deltapine 102.12 
Empire 101.90 
Northern Star 102.16 
Lankart 97.76 
Upper Rio Grande Valley 
Ysleta 
Acala 1517C 112.30 
Mesilla Valley Acala 109.48 


Pima S-1 ou 


From the analytical data which has been 
collected, it is possible to make a fairly 
accurate estimate of the value of the 
cottonseed for oil milling purposes. This 
has been done for the years 1951-53 in 
order to supplement the information con- 





Quantity Index 
1952 1953 
88.94 
91.40 
85.34 
90.68 
81.32 
94.76 
104.22 
101.32 
- 101.38 
111.14 
99.94 
106.40 
99.12 
100.98 101.70 
92.00 89.30 
95.84 85.82 
100.86 96.46 
89.96 82.16 
96.56 97.86 
101.88 97.30 
83.36 83.36 
89.12 87.38 
103.08 104.78 
98.48 103.14 
85.10 94.52 
83.60 78.98 
104.00 97.10 
86.18 93.32 
92.18 91.52 
93.86 99.16 
92.90 87.44 
83.60 95.18 
95.72 103.62 
91.82 112.50 
95.12 109.70 
103.92 112.98 
94.58 106.40 
99.94 108.14 
102.12 112.26 
106.58 119.00 
83.3 102.72 
103.08 115.14 
92.42 101.00 
82.04 98.06 
91.52 100.34 
93.92 104.74 
96.08 95.96 
99.06 100.26 
109.22 105.58 
105.44 101.88 
112.20 107.52 
110.12 100.12 
107.32 101.10 
112.66 113.64 
105.56 101.90 
103.74 99.00 
109.16 
100.38 
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tained in TAES Bulletin 
“Performance of Cotton 
Texas, 1951-53.” 

In order to consolidate the data in a 
simple form easy to understand, a fea- 
ture of the Cottonseed Grading System 
promulgated by USDA has been used. 
The amount of oil and cake that can be 
produced from cottonseed depends large- 
ly on the amount of oil and protein (ex- 
pressed also as ammonia) in the cotton- 
seed, The meal and oil together represent 
77 to 90 percent of the total value of the 
products produced from cottonseed. A 
system has been worked out which com- 
bines the oil and protein content in cot- 
tonseed in a way so the resulting index, 
known as the quantity index, will be 100 
for all cottonseed which will produce 
basis quantities of products. Cottonseed 
producing less have a lower quantity in- 
dex and those which produce more will 
have a higher quantity index. 

The quantity index is, therefore, an 
index of the relative quantities of pro- 
ducts contained in different lots of cot- 
tonseed. The difference in these quanti- 
ties are due to different varieties of seed 
and to cultural and climatic conditions 
during the growth and maturity of the 
fruit of the cotton plant. 

The quantity index is 
follows: 


a) Cottonseed containing 16.5% oil or more: 
Quantity Index = (4x % oil) + (6x% 


ammonia) +- 5 
b) Cottonseed containing less than 16.5% oil: 
Quantity Index (6x % oil) (6x % 
ammonia) — 28 
Data are given in the following table 
for those varieties for each agricultural 
area of Texas which have been recom- 
mended by TAES Bulletin 788. Some 
data are missing from some stations be- 
cause of unusual pink boll work infesta- 
tions or some other reason cottonseed 
samples were not sent to the iaboratory 
for analysis. 


® Special Meal Good 


Feed for Poultry 


COTTONSEED MEAL that is properly 
processed makes good feed for growing 
poultry, USDA says in a recent release. 

The article summarizes information 
that has appeared in The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, Journal of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society and Poultry Sci- 
ence. Reprints from these publications 
may be obtained from USDA’s Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory, 2100 Rob- 
ert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans. 

A survey of the prepress-solvent ex- 
traction processes normally used by 11 
cooperating mills have been made to de- 
termine their effects on quality of oil 
and meal, measured chemically and by 
feeding tests; effects of time and tem- 
perature of storage on quality have also 
been studied. 

During the mill survey, moisture con- 
tent, temperature, and time of cooking 
were all found to be significant variables 
which influence the amount of free 
gossypol. Thirty-minute cooking at a 
moisture level of 12 percent and the rela- 
tively low temperature of 190°F. was 
quite effective in lowering free gossypol 
content, with minimum protein damage 
as measured by nitrogen solubility. The 
greatest reduction of free gossypol oc- 
curred during cooking. Oil recovery av- 
eraged 98 percent. Prepressed oils gen- 
erally refined to a prime color, and were 
bleachable. Solvent-extracted oils were 
all higher in both refined and bleached 
color than the prepressed oils. 

Samples of meals produced were used 


788 entitled 
Varieties in 


calculated as 
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in chick-feeding tests. A meal prepared 
at the Southern Laboratory without heat, 
and containing only small amounts of 
gossypol, was the standard of compari- 
son. Chick-feeding tests were conducted 
by Texas A. & M. College, the Bureau 
of Field Crops, California Department of 
Agriculture, and at the Louisiana Exper- 
iment Station. These agencies reported 
that none of the commercial meals gave 
as good results as did the standard, and 
that solubility of the meal in sodium 
hydroxide solution appeared to agree 
fairly well with results of feeding tests 
as an index of nutritive value. In the 
California trials, one group of chicks was 
fed soybean meal; four samples of the 
cottonseed meals gave better results, and 
three were almost as good. USDA tests 
at Beltsville, Md., using rats, showed the 
same general trend as the chick-feeding 
tests. 

The Animal and Poultry Husbandry 
Research Branch of USDA, Glendale, 
Ariz., and Beltsville, Md., in cooperation 
with the Southern Utilization Research 
Branch, has completed tests in which 
feeds containing known amounts of free 
gossypol were fed to laying hens. It was 
found that, in general, the lower the 
amount of free gossypol, the less dis- 
coloration showed up in the eggs. When 
the eggs were placed in cold storage, dis- 
coloration increased with the length of 
the storage period. 

A Research Fellow placed at the South- 
ern Laboratory by National Cottonseed 
Products Association for cottonseed in- 
vestigations has been working on meth- 
ods for determining the amino acids con- 
tent, and on the composition of isolated 
protein fractions of cottonseed meal. 

Another phase of research has been 
exploration of the effect of time and 
temperature of meal storage on free and 
total gossypol. Storage for extended per- 
iods of time under ordinary commercial 
conditions appeared to have little or no 
effect on either free or total gossypol 
content, but storage of meal at somewhat 
higher temperatures appears to bring 


about considerable decrease in the free, 
and in many cases the total gossypol 
content. 


@ More Bales Per Car 
Asked by Calcot 


LOADING more bales per rail car could 
help California-Arizona producers re- 
duce transportation costs, California 
Cotton Cooperatives, Inc. said Feb. 8 at 
a hearing before the Standing Rate Com- 
mittee of Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau in Chicago. 

Russell Kennedy, Calcot manager, 
said the adjustment in minimum car- 
load allowance is needed to reduce the 
“largest item of marketing expense be- 
tween the grower and mill customer. 

“We have given much time and study 
to this matter. In the past 10 years 
rail rates have increased some 50 per- 
cent, with another seven percent in- 
crease going into effect this month. Be- 
cause of the geographical location of 
the American mills, our cotton of ne- 
cessity takes a long and costly ride by 
rail across country or by steamer over- 
seas. Unless greater efficiencies are ef- 
fected, increasing rail costs will continue 
to encourage additional California and 
Arizona cotton into the export trade.” 

Calcot’s application now before the 
railroads urges recognition of modern 
advancements in carloading resulting in 
the shippers’ ability to load more bales 
in a rail car than during the years be- 
fore mechanized handling. Further, 
through the use of smaller bales that 
are compressed at the gins, loads of up 
to 150 bales are being shipped, com- 
pared with 130 bales of ordinarily com- 
pressed cotton. Present rail tariffs do 
not recognize loads of 65,000 and 75,000 
pounds and are presently limited to the 
long established 100-bale car of 50,000- 
pound minimum weight, Calcot pointed 
out. 


“MONEY” 
COTTON 


High-yielding, early- 
maturing Paymaster 54-B 
returns more dollars per 
acre, because it provides: 


e HIGH PRODUCTION 


—more pounds per acre 


e HIGH GIN TURNOUT 


—more lint at less harvest 
cost 


e BETTER GRADES 
—more dollars per bale 

Paymaster 54-B is cer- 
tified seed, bred on 
Paymaster Farm under 
expert supervision, and 
ginned in a one-variety 
gin to insure seed purity. 


Make your next crop 
a “money” crop with 
Paymaster 54-B cotton 
planting seed. Write, 
wire or call... 


‘g DRRRRRRRRRRRRR 


noha 


Division of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., Inc. 
P.0. Box 1632 Plainview, Texas 


Doing Research Under Fellowship 


JIM HOWARD, shown here in the feedlot at Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
is conducting research with cottonseed hulls and other feedstuffs as the holder of 
the 1955-56 graduate fellowship provided by Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation. Texas crushers for many years have offered this grant to encourage research 
with cottonseed feed products. 
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National Cotton Council 
(Continued from Page 17) 
the Industrywide Committee on the Fu- 
ture of the Council for their service on 
this committee and for the soundness 
and farsightedness of their recommen- 
dations; 

5. That the Industrywide Committee 
members and voting delegates lend their 
leadership and financial support to the 
successful execution of the expanded fi- 
nance plan. 


e Policies Broadened — Recognition of 
the seriousness of the cotton situation in- 
spired the action of delegates in em- 
powering the Council to move into policy 
fields in which it did not act in the past, 
leaders at the Biloxi meeting agreed. 








These steps were discussed in detail in 
the caucuses of each of the interests, in 
the committee meetings and by the board 
of directors before finally approved by 
the general meeting of delegates. 

Included among the many recommen- 
dations made by special committees and 
adopted by the convention, were such 
resolutions as the following: 

That, in an effort to develop a compre- 
hensive and unified program to improve 
cotton’s competitive position, without 
mandatory loss of future acreage his- 
tories by growers: 

(a) The Council support legislation 
authorizing appropriate incentive pay- 
ments to farmers who voluntarily reduce 
their cotton acreage below their individ- 
ual farm allotments, 

(b) The Council develop information 





2 National 


Wesson Oil 


America’s choice for salads... 
Stir-N-Roll pastry, biscuits, 
Chiffon cakes, frying and 
popcorn. 





Favorites! 


Snowdrift 


No other shortening at any 
price is so creamy, so diges- 
tible and so light. 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK—NEW ORLEANS— SAVANNAH —SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 
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Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 


leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of cylinders to meet local 
conditions. 





STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 


ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 Taylor Street Dallas, Texas 








Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 
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on, and a plan for, recognizing technolog- 
ical improvement in the production of 
cotton in the cotton price support system, 

(c) The Council seek appropriate gov- 
ernmental action to dispose of surplus 
cotton stocks and to re-establish and 
maintain traditional export markets for 
U.S. cotton and cotton textiles, 

(d) The Council, in recognition of the 
fact that the U.S. textile industry is the 
largest and most dependable outlet for 
American cotton, seek 

1. Action to limit imports of textile 
manufacturers into the U.S. to a reas- 
onable amount to prevent a serious 
detrimental effect on the U.S. cotton 
industry; and, if possible, this be done 
with the joint agreement of the inter- 
ested countries, particularly Japan, 

2. The proper use of credit and other 
means to help the Japanese textile in- 
dustry to re-establish its position in its 
natural and historical markets, 

(e) The Council support legislation to 
improve the balance between supply and 
demand of various qualities of cotton by 
basing the support level on the average 
quality of the crop and adjusting loan 
differentials to reflect true market rela- 
tionships as between individual qualities, 
provided that such action would not have 
the effect of reducing the loan values for 
cotton for 1956 below the level already 
authorized by law, 

(f) The Council support an increase in 
federal and state funds for research 
which would double such appropriations 
over a five-year period with cotton shar- 
ing in this expanded research program 
on a basis commensurate with its needs, 
and seek to encourage a long-range pro- 
gram to finance from private sources re- 
search and promotion in amounts ade- 
quate to make cotton fully competitive 
with synthetic fibers and other compet- 
ing materials, 

(g) The Council support legislation 
which would require the labeling of tex- 
tile products to show their true fiber 
content, 

(h) The Council oppose any govern- 
mental action which would place a max- 
imum limit because of size of farm upon 
any farmer’s participation in, or benefit 
from, a price support program or pay- 
ment program, 

(i) The Council oppose the substitu- 
tion of cotton poundage quotas for mar- 
keting quotas based on acreage allot- 
ments. 


e Varied Program Presented — Dele- 
gates and visitors were kept busy at 
Biloxi attending the business sessions 
and entertainment provided on the Coun- 
cil program and at various private par- 
ties. The final event of the meeting was 
the annual dinner dance on the night of 
Jan. 31. : 

Following routine opening ceremonies, 
the initial general session on Jan. 30 be- 
gan with the president’s annual address 
which, because of its importance, is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue. 

A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., chairman 
of the board, presented the report of that 
group, and Harold A. Young, North 
Little Rock, Ark., chairman of the In- 
dustrywide Committee on Future of the 
National Cotton Council, appeared on the 
program for that group as the prelude 
for the reports by the heads of the var- 
ious Council divisions. 

“Price and the Future of Cotton” was 
discussed by Dr. M. K. Horne, chief 
economist. 

Claude L. Welch, head of that division, 
outlined the developments in production 
and marketing. 

Utilization research was discussed by 
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Dr. Leonard Smith, who directs activities 
in that field. 

Ed Lipscomb reviewed the needs and 
opportunities in sales promotion. 

The six interests held caucuses to nom- 
inate directors at noon on Monday and 
state units elected officers and discussed 
activities that afternoon. 

Tuesday’s general session included the 
reports of division heads on foreign 
trade, the field service, the Washington 
Representative and the Oscar Johnston 
Cotton Foundation. 

Committee reports and recommenda- 
tions were made by H. L. Wingate, public 
relations; A. L. Story, domestic trade 
barriers; Cecil H. Collerette, production 
and marketing; Tom J. Hitch, utilization 
research; J. Craig Smith, sales promo- 
tion; and A. E. Hohenberg, foreign trade. 

Aubrey L. Lockett made the report of 
the treasurer. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was the final event of the general 
sessions, while the last business of the 
convention was the meeting of the new 
board of directors. 


® Council State Units 


Announce Officers 


OFFICERS of state units of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council for 1956 have been 
named, as follows: 

Alabama Unit—Judge Sam High, 
Ashville, chairman; W. K. Mullins, Mo- 
bile, vice-chairman; J. E. Bridges, 
Tuskegee, secretary. 

Arizona Unit—J. Clyde Wilson, Buck- 
eye, chairman; J. B. Mayer, Phoenix, 
vice-chairman; F. D. Kallenberger, 
Buckeye, secretary. 

Arkansas Unit—James G. Botsford, 
Little Rock, chairman; Fred Carter, 
Lake City, vice-chairman; Otis Howe, 
Wabash, secretary. 

California Unit—H. G. 


Thompson, 
Bakersfield, chairman; J. L. 


Hurschler, 


Pasadena, vice-chairman; W .L. Smith, 
Buttonwillow, secretary. 
Georgia Unit—W. J. Estes, Haralson, 


Nevada Cotton Baled Like Hay 


chairman; W. P. Lanier, Atlanta, vice- 
chairman; C. D. Tuller, Atlanta, secre- 
tary. 

Louisiana Unit—J. H. Henry, Melrose, 
chairman; G. T. Hider, Lake Providence, 
vice-chairman; C. A. Bertel, New Or- 
leans, secretary. 

Mississippi Unit — F. L. Mathews, 
Hattiesburg, chairman; Charles R. 
Sayre, Scott, vice-chairman; Garner M. 
Lester, Jackson, secretary. 

Missouri-Illinois Unit—W. A. Joplin, 
Hayti, Mo., chairman; W. C. Bryant, 
Dorena, Mo., vice-chairman; J. B. Mas- 
sey,Kennett, Mo., secretary. 

New Mexico Unit—C. W. Lewis, Dem- 
ing, chairman; Winston Lovelace, Lov- 
ing, vice-chairman; Geo. B. Hall, El 
Paso, Texas, secretary. 

North Carolina Unit—G. D. Arndt, 
Raleigh, chairman; Carl R. Harris, Dur- 
ham, vice-chairman; Fred P. Johnson, 
Raleigh, secretary. 

Oklahoma Unit—J. G. Stratton, Clin- 
ton, chairman; E. J. Mitchell, Wynne- 


wood, vice-chairman; Elmer Dawson, 
Mountain View, secretary. 
South Carolina Unit—F. M. Wanna- 


maker, St. Mathews, chairman; B. F. 
Hagood, Easley, vice-chairman; Alfred 
Scarborough, Sumter, secretary. 

Tennessee-Kentucky Unit — Alonzo 
Bennett, Memphis, Tenn., chairman: 
Tom Hitch, Columbia, Tenn., vice-chair- 
man; Bob Patterson, Trenton, Tenn., 
secretary. 

Texas Unit—George Chance, Bryan, 
chairman; Aubrey Lockett, Vernon, 
vice-chairman; Roy B. Davis, Lubbock, 
secretary. 


@ JOHN C. OVERPECK, Ag- 
ronomy Department head at New Mexico 
A. & M., received a meritorious service 
award from the American Society of 
Sugar Beet Technologists at the annual 
meeting in San Francisco this month. He 
has been at A. & M. since 1923 and car- 
ried on continuous research on sugar 
beets. 





















HAY BALERS are being used to bale seed cotton in Nevada so that it will be 
easier to haul it to the gin. Here is a load of the baled seed cotton as it arrived 
at the Weedpatch Gin, in a picture from Harry G. Thompson of Bakersfield, Calif. 
This gin has received about 700 bales of cotton handled in this way and hauled a 
distance of about 300 miles from the Nevada fields where it was grown. By using 


the hay baler, about 20 to 25 tons of seed cotton can be loaded on a trailer. 
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Such a marked preference 
for Rotor Life is natural. Re- 
placing bucket elevators and 
other mechanical elevating 
units. Precision engineered 
to meet your needs and re- 
quirements in the elevating 
of any free flowing bulk ma- 
terial, the Rotor Lift will give 
you uninterrupted produc- 
tion and a continuous reduc- 
tion in operating cost. Rotor 
Lift is available in nine dis- 
tinct types and four diameter 
sizes. When processors in 
the cotton ginning and oil- 
seed industries express such 
enthusiasm, it is well worth 
your investigation. 





Send for our illustrated 
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chanical feature and specifi- 
cations of the Rotor Lift. 
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e Cottonseed Support 
Proposal Opposed 


MEMBERS of the cottonseed crushing 
industry have expressed serious con- 
cern over a proposal by Senator Hum- 
phrey of Minnesota to place in the farm 
bill a requirement that cottonseed and 
soybeans be supported at the same per- 
centage of parity. Crushers see in this 
proposal an effort by certain groups to 
obtain, through legislation, a competi- 
tive advantage that would cost cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products a large 
part of their markets. 

The 1951 and 1952 crops of cottonseed 
and soybeans were supported at the 
same percentage of parity—90 percent. 
As a result, CCC acquired net about 
one billion pounds of cottonseed oil, 
600,000 tons of cottonseed meal and 
835,000 bales of linters. In 1953, cotton- 
seed were supported at 75 percent and 
soybeans at 90 percent of parity. Even 
with this 15 point differential, CCC ac- 
quired 384 million pounds of cottonseed 
oil, 528,000 tons of meal and 353,000 
bales of linters. 

In 1954, supports were set at 80 per- 
cent of parity for soybeans and 75 per- 
cent for cottonseed. Again, CCC ac- 
quired 226 million pounds of cottonseed 
oil, 310,000 tons of cottonseed meal and 
203,000 bales of linters. While these 
large quantities of cottonseed products 
were moving into CCC storage, soybean 
products were moving to market—in 
many cases—into markets which cotton- 
seed had spent years in developing. 

This season, cottonseed have been 
supported at 65 percent and soybeans at 
70 percent of parity. Both crops have 
moved at or above support levels 
throughout the period. 

Industry leaders fear that supporting 
cottonseed and soybeans at the same 
percentage of parity would bring a rep- 
etition of the experience of 1951-1954 
with CCC acquiring large supplies of 
either seed or products. They point out 
that there is no future for any com- 
modity that is produced primarily for 
government storage. 





Deep Pre-Irrigation Good 
For Cotton, Agent Says 


George V. Ferry, Bakersfield farm ad- 
visor, recommends deep pre-irrigation 
before planting time if you want good 
cotton production. Cotton has a normal 
root system of five to six feet and it 
is necessary to wet a depth of six feet 
if possible. By irrigating during winter 
months the water may be applied cheap- 
er, but it must be done early enough to 
enable planting before top moisture is 
lost, Ferry said. 





Council Releases New Slides 
Of Many Cotton Phases 


The National Cotton Council has re- 
cently developed sets of 2 X 2 color 


slides on selected aspects of cotton pro- 
duction and marketing in cooperation 
with research and educational workers 
in the Cotton Belt, USDA and the in- 
dustry, Scripts have been prepared for 
each set. 

So far, 
production have 
ton Fertilization, 23 
Weed Control in Cotton, 
ton Disease, 23 slides; 
Identification, 29 slides; Chemical De- 
foliation of Cotton, 21 slides; Cotton 
Harvesting and Handling, 34 slides and 
Cotton Mill Operation, 52 slides. 

Slides may be obtained at 25 cents 
each by writing Division of Production 
and Marketing, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P.O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


@ Planting of 1956 
Cotton Starting 


PLANTING of the 1956 cotton crop be- 
gan on Feb. 1 in the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, but cold weather im- 
mediately thereafter delayed this ac- 
tivity. The initial planting date set this 
season under pink bollworm quarantine 
regulations is 12 days later than the 
Jan. 20 date of 1955. 

Final date for planting in the area 
(Cameron and Willacy Counties and 
southern parts of Hidalgo and Starr) is 
April 1. 


slides on six aspects of cotton 
been completed: Cot- 
slides; Chemical 
23 slides; Cot- 
Cotton Insect 


Trends in South Subject 
Of Magazine Articles 


“The Story of What’s Happening in 
the South” was featured in the Jan. 27 
issue of U.S. News and World Report. 
Included in the comprehensive discus- 
sion of industrialization, cotton pro- 
duction, diviersification in farming and 
other trends were interviews’ with 
A. L. M. Wiggins, Hartsville, S.C., 
banker, publisher and industrialist, and 
Dr. C. R. Sayre, Scott, Miss., cotton 
leader and head of Delta and Pine Land 
Co. 


m@ PAUL P. WATKINS and C. 
L. HOFFMAN have been named to posts 
in the Georgia-Alabama Textile Traffic 
Association, effective Feb. 1. Watkins, 
a native Georgian, is attorney and traf- 
fic manager and Hoffman, who has been 
with the Association 13 years, has been 
appointed assistant traffic manager. 
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e Experts Say Denims 
Losing Popularity 


A TREND away from the long-popular 
blue jeans to dressier clothes may hurt 
the consumption of cotton in this field, 


if predictions of textile writers are 
correct. 
“Denim will suffer further losses of 


markets this year as boys continue their 
present swing away from the blue jeans 
to dress-up clothes,” says Textile World 
magazine. 

“Shocked by the loss of the sportswear 
market, riffled when tomboys took to 
Bermuda shorts instead of jeans, the 
once-lush denim market is now really 
gasping as the young lads turn Faunt- 
leroy,” the current article continues. 
“Worsted flannels and gabardines and 
washable twills are demanded for pants 
and suits, washable fabrics for shirts and 
sweaters.” 


Superintendents Holding 


J . a 
Meeting in Mexico 

Many leaders in the International Oil 
Mill Superintendents’ Association are 
in Torreon, Coahuila, Mexico, for the 
third divisional meeting to be held in 
Mexico, Feb. 12-15. The meeting began 
Feb. 12 with registration and a get-ac- 
quainted party at the Casino de la La- 
guna, meeting headquarters. 

Jose Valdes Villareal, chairman of 
the organization committee, was sched- 
uled to call the intial business session 
to order at 9:30 a.m., Feb. 13, to hear a 
complete program of addresses and dis- 
cussions of oil milling topics. 

Social events include luncheons and 
tours for the ladies and an informal 
banquet. 


@ H. E. VAUGHN was elected 


president and J. F. W. HANNAY named 
vice-president of Dallas Cotton Shippers’ 
Association on Feb. 1 























Tennessee Specialist 


JAMES A. MULLINS, above, recently 
became cotton and mechanization spe- 
cialist for Tennessee Extension Service, 
as written up in the Dec. 31 issue of The 
Press. Mullins is a graduate of Missis- 
sippi A. & M. and worked in cotton 
mechanization for a year at Edisto Ex- 
periment Station in South Carolina. His 
headquarters are in Jackson, Tenn. 
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W. T. Wynn Address 
(Continued from Page 8) 


credible things that have emerged from 
the paper industry’s research labora- 
tories: 

Paper towels, napkins, and facial tis- 
sues which are strong when wet because 
plastic is added to the pulp—products 
which are giving their textile counter- 
parts a very hard time. 

Bathing suits and evening dresses 
made of paper reinforced by cross-laid 
rayon or nylon threads. 

Automobile seat covers which, because 
of wet-strength treatment and plastic 
coating ,are resistant to rain, sunlight, 
and hard wear. 

And, at the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, the writer of the article saw some- 
thing really incredible. He saw fibers, 
of the cellulose type, that had been born 
and brought up in test tubes. He saw 
them growing from a mold-like plant 
which, in a single laboratory vessel, pro- 
duced a pound of fiber every hour. 

Scientists visualize the time when we 
may never need to cut down another 
tree to make paper. 

Now let me ask you this: Don’t you 
think these same scientists, and others 
like them, are visualizing the time when 
we may never need to grow another bale 
of cotton to supply the fiber needs of 
the world? 

All of the modern miracles that we 
now take for granted—miracles like tele- 
vision, air conditioning, atomic energy, 


and the like—all are products of re- 
search. 
Research creates new industries. The 





lack of research often leads to the fun- 
eral of old industries. 

Our competitors are unloading on us 

with the heaviest kind of research artil- 
lery. Sometimes it seems as though we’re 
trying to return their fire with an as- 
sorted collection of pea-shooters, bean- 
flips, and BB guns. 
e Council Must Do More — It isn’t really 
that bad, of course. We’ve got some 
pretty good research artillery of our 
own, and it’s producing good results. But 
this much is evident: Cotton is not keep- 
ing pace with the current four-to-one 
research odds working against it. We’ve 
got to improve these odds, and that 
brings me right back to the question of 
what we are going to do about the future 
of our National Cotton Council. 

By seeking to develop and mobilize cot- 
ton research in every appropriate gov- 
ernment and private agency, the Council 
has brought our industry many millions 
of dollars worth of additional research. 
But the Council, with its present re- 
sources, simple cannot develop a big 
enough research program to meet cot- 
ton’s current or future needs. 

Neither can the Council, with present 
resources, do the sales promotion job our 
industry must have. We can’t pick up a 
magazine these days without seeing large, 
elaborate ads promoting orlon, nylon, 
dacron, or other synthetics. Synthetics 
are using promotional media that cotton 
can’t even begin to afford with the pres- 
ent Council budget. 

In this day and time, it takes aggres- 
sive, continuing sales promotion to build 
up consumer demand for almost any 
kind of competitive product—especially 
when that product figures prominently in 





the daily lives and habits of 
American. 

Cotton is such a product. So we must 
be alarmed when we find that a single 
synthetic company—one ef eight similar 
companies making just one of the fibers 
which compete with cotton—is spending 
four times as much on its sales program 
as the whol raw cotton industry is put- 
ting up to promote its fiber. 

As a cotton farmer, I feel that my own 
efforts to support research and promo- 
tion are infinitesimal compared with 
those of the “synthetic farmers” like 
DuPont and American Viscose. I contrib- 
ute 10 cents a bale to the Cotton Council, 
and, of course, I know that some of my 
tax money goes for government research 
that helps cotton. But the synthetic farm- 
ers are putting at least $18 per bale 
equivalent into research and promotion. 

This gap between a dime and $18 
doesn’t close very far when I add in the 
Council contributions of other segments 
of the cotton industry. Nor when I add 
in the present—or foreseeable—expendi- 
tures of government and allied industries 
on cotton research or promotion. 

There’s only one way to close that gap, 
and that’s by envisioning and bringing 
into being a cotton research and promo- 
tion fund vastly greater than anything 
we may now project in terms of Council 
expansion. Our cotton industry cannot 
survive without such a fund. On research 
alone, the need, right now, is for a mini- 
mum increase of from $12 to $15 million 
a year for cotton. Without this kind of 
money for research, no matter what else 
is done, the cotton farmers of this coun- 
try, over the long pull, cannot compete 
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“Magic Wand” Moisture Control 
The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods (Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. 
depresses the “wands” the mist starts. The Moyst wet- 
ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration . . . costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide. 
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ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler. 
It enables the press crew to keep up 
with the production of the largest gin. 
It reduces sponginess so that losses 
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inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 
samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple. 
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with the synthetics and will have to look 
to other fields of endeavor. 

Raising our Council dues a few pennies 
a bale is simply the first and most im- 
mediate step we need to take. We need 
a bigger and stronger Council to provide 
central direction in the program to make 
cotton competitive in quality, promotion, 
and price. Then we need to marshal be- 
hind the cotton industry the kind of re- 
sources it takes to make our success 
formula fully effective. If we do this, I 
think we can be reasonably sure that 
cotton will hold a very big share of the 
world textile market in the future—and 
believe me, with population and living 
standards going up fast here at home 
and abroad, that textile market is head- 
ing into a tremendous expansion. Really, 
there’s no doubt whatever about a bright 
future for textiles, in general. A little 
later this morning you will see just how 
bright this future is going to be—and 
how bright cotton’s future can be if we 
take realistic action to get our share of 
the market. Whether we get our share of 
that expanding market is going to de- 
pend in a large way on what we do about 
our National Cotton Council. 

A few days ago, I reread the address 
Oscar Johnston made at the organization 
meeting of this Council. It was in Novem- 
ber, 1938. Yet, I was struck with the 
similarity of cotton’s problems at that 
time and now. The thought went through 
my mind that Oscar could well be direct- 
ing his remarks to this 1956 meeting. 
What were the problems then? Loss of 
foreign markets; increase in synthetic 
production here and abroad; imports of 
foreign textiles; and, of course, many 
others. He made the point then that the 
economic conditions of an industry, a 
state, or a nation determined the destiny 
—the survival or death of that industry, 
that state or nation. This has been true 
throughout history. It is true today. 

We have had good yields in recent 
years, and fair prices. In 1955, even with 
drastic acreage reductions, many areas of 
the Cotton Belt, because of greatly in- 
creased yields, are far from bankrupt. 
Some sections are enjoying relatively 
high prosperity. Please do not let this 
temporary condition dim your vision as 
to the future. 

Without the Council, we wouldn’t be in 
nearly as good a position to survive as 
we are now in. With a Council that’s big 
enough to do the big job cut out for it, 
I not only think we can survive, but also 
move forward into an era when cotton’s 
markets will be considerably higher than 
today. 

It’s our Council—yours and mine—and 
it’s up to us to decide what to do with it. 





Stilbestrol Cuts Feed, 
Not Fattening Time 


Results of recent feeding tests with 
stilbestrol by USDA at Beltsville con- 
firm that the chemical can save feed 
but not time needed to give steers the 
desired fatness. 

Dr. T. C. Byerly, assistant director 
of livestock research for USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service, states that 
stilbestrol-fed cattle must be marketed 
at heavier weights than those not given 
stilbestrol. This may account, Doctor 
Byerly said, for the fact that average 
weights of steers marketed last fall 
generally exceeded those of cattle mar- 
keted during the corresponding period 
in 1954, sometimes by as much as 75 
pounds per animal. 
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Use of Soybean Products 
Summarized in Report 


Utilization of soybean products is sum- 
marized in the twentieth report by 
R. G. Houghtlin, president, National Soy- 
bean Processors’ Association, Chicago. 
Percentage figures for the past three 
seasons are as follows: 

Soybean oil meal 

(Tons) 


Crop year Crop year Crop year 


1954-55 1953-54 1952-53 
WA Cy % 
Livestock feed 97.2 97.0 98.9 
Industrial ) 2.2 > 
Fertilizer 
Export 2.3 8 6 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Soybean oil (Lbs.) 
Edible 91.2 88.5 88.6 
Industrial 8.8 11.5 11.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
Soy flour (Lbs.) 
Edible ; ; 63.2 
Industrial ’ ; 36.8 
100.0 


! Not reported to avoid disclosing individual 
»perations. 


New Acala Strain Gives 
Bigger Yield Than Old 


All certified Acala 1517C cottonseed 
produced last season for 1956 planting 
is from a new strain of this variety, 
reports Glen Staten, New Mexico Ex- 
periment Station. Since the new Acala 
1517C cotton is a selection of the old 
C strain and is very similar to it, it 
has not been given a new designation. 

The new Acala 1517C, in nine yield 
tests over four seasons, has averaged 
8.3 percent more than the old C strain, 
Staten says. The new strain is better 
in boll size, lint percentage, length and 
is slightly stronger than the old strain. 
Spinning tests of the two strains have 
given almost identical results. 
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Late Rains Damage Quality 





Mexico Shows Large 
Production Rise 


@ INCREASED VOLUME of 
Mexican cotton may subside in 
1956-57 due to falling prices. 


The current up-swing in Mexico’s cot- 
ton production is evident in the 2,090,000 
bales now estimated for the July-June 
1955-56 crop year. This figures shows a 
17 percent increase over 1,780,000 bales 
in 1954-55. Unseasonal late rains re- 
pertedly caused considerable damage to 
the quality of cotton harvested late in 
the season. Production increases were 
sharpest in Matamoros and Sonora-Sin- 
aloa regions, 38 and 52 percent, respec- 
tively. 


Production by Regions 


Production 
1954 


Region 1,000 


Matamoros 
Mexicali 
Sonora-Sinaloa 
Laguna 
Delicias 

Juarez 

Don Martin 
La Paz 

Other 


Total 
! Bales of 500 pounds gross. 


The outlook for the 1956 crop is for a 
somewhat smaller area to be planted, 
even though the heavy rains insured a 
large volume of water for irrigation 
purposes. The downward trend in cotton 
prices which started early in 1955 was 
accentuated in the latter part of the 
year, and both government and private 
agencies reportedly are planning to re- 
strict credit to cotton growers, particu- 
larly in marginal areas, USDA says. 

Mexico’s cotton exports during the 
August-July, 1954-55, marketing year 
amounted to 1,253,000 bales, an increase 
of 31 percent over the 951,000 bales ex- 
ported in 1953-54. About 70 percent of 
Mexico’s cotton exports in 1954-55 moved 
through U.S. ports for transshipment 
to other countries, compared with 50 
percent in 1953-54. Only 18,500 bales of 
Mexican cotton are permitted to enter 
the U.S. for consumption. 

There has been a considerable increase 
in the number of gins and the number 
of gins stands in Mexico during recent 
years. There has also been much im- 
provement of existing gins. All gins in 
Mexico are saw gins. The number of 
gins and gin stands in the principal pro- 
ducing states as of Dec. 20, 1955, was as 
follows: 


Number of 
gin stands 


Number of 
gins 


Tamaulipas 106 517 

Coahuila (Torreon) 95 

Coahuila (Allende) 1 

Sonora 55 

Sinaloa 22 

Chihuahua 46 

Baja California Norte 
(Mexicali) 45 

Nuevo Leon 9 

San Luis Potosi 4 

Baja California Sur (La Paz 
and Santo Domingo) 

Veracruz 

Other States 


Total 
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@ Fast-Maturing Lint 
Makes Good Yield 


COTTON that matures in five months 
from planting to picking and yields 
nearly three bales per acre is being de- 
veloped by the Southwestern Irrigation 
Field Station in Imperial Valley, near 
Brawley, Calif., according to Arizona 
Farmer-Ranchman. 

The cotton is designed to fit the hot, 
humid conditions along the Colorado 
tiver but may be adapted to other areas. 

W. P. Sappenfield, breeder, reports 
that the cotton is showing resistance 
to boll rots and yellow stain, and is 
well adapted to mechanical picking. 

Planted at the same time as the Aca- 
las, Sappenfield says, his “early” strains 
will flower much more heavily in the first 


What Makes 
Good Advertising 


BETTER? 


2. USE A 
PUBLICATION 


whose editorial power 


and prestige assure 
strength and readershi;) 


for your advertising copy. 


* FEBRUARY 11, 1956 


40 days of the blooming period, and up to 
twice as many blooms will form squares. 
The plant is well fruited before the 
high humidity of late July and the first 
three weeks of August. Its internodes 
are short and it can’t match the Acalas 
in height or vegetativeness. Yet it holds 
and matures its big load of full-sized 
bolls, or at least it does so at Brawley. 
Air circulation is less impeded; there is 
not so much of that hot, muggy air next 
to the ground that is conducive to boll 
rot and yellow lint staining. 


@ R. C. FRY, Abilene district 
gin manager, Western Cottonoil Co., 
is a very active young man. For the past 
two years he has been general superin- 
tendent of the Abilene Fat Stock Show 
and a director of the Abilene Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 


1. BE SURE 


vou are advertising to 
the right people! Don't 
waste your promotion 
dollars on readers who 
have no use for your 


vroducts or services. 


Give your 
advertising 
IMPACT 


in 


THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 
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LALENDAR 


12 | 13 | 14| 15 | 16} 17 | 18 
Ol ee ee Se ee ee 


e Feb. 14-15—Southeastern Gin Suppli- 
ers’ Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. 
Sponsored by Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, Carolinas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association and Georgia Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. For exhibit infor- 
mation, write Tom Murray, Room 714, 
Henry Grady Building, 26 Cain Street, 
NW, Atlanta, or Clifford H. Hardy, P. O. 
Box 512, Bennettsville, S.C. Concurrent 
with annual conventions of Alabama- 
Florida, Carolinas and Georgia ginners’ 
associations. 














e Feb. 14-15—Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association convention. Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta. For information, 


write Tom Murray, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 
26 Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 


ciation annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Clifford H. Hardy, P. O. Box 512, 


Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. Concurrent with Southeastern 
Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 14-15—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. For information, write 
Tom Murray, executive vice-president, 
Room 714, Henry Grady Building, 26 
Cain Street, NW, Atlanta. Concurrent 
with Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 





Certified and Registered 


COTTON SEED 





All Varieties — 


* Delfos 9169 © Empire 
¢ Deltapine 15 © Stoneville 3202 
* Coker 100 Wilt * Stoneville 2-B 


Carload or Truckload Lots 


ALEXANDRIA 
SEED CO., INC. 


P. O. Box 1946-F 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
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e Feb. 28-29—Short Course for Texas 
Gin Operators. First day at Richard’s 
Restaurant, 1700 South Highway 77, 
Harlingen; second day at individual gins. 
Sponsored by Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, gin machinery manufacturers, 
and USDA and Texas Extension Services. 
For information, write Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, 3724 Race Street, 
Dallas. 


e March 6-7 — Fifth Annual Western 
Cotton Production Conference. Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Calif. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 7-8 — Cotton Spinner-Breeder 
Conference. Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
N.C. American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Institute hosts. Sponsored by Mississippi 
Delta Council and cooperating groups. 


e March 9-10 — Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, J. D. 
Fleming, Jr., 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 12-13 — Cottonseed Processing 
Research Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e March 12-14 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently with it. 


e March 12-14—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 
Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 

e March 12-14 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 12-14 — Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 16-17-18—West Coast Division- 
al Meeting of International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association. Lafayette 
Hotel, Long Beach. Calif. H. F. Crossno, 
meeting chairman, 2301 E. 52 Street, 
Los Angeles. 


e March 18-21—National Peanut Coun- 
cil annual convention. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, write National 
Peanut Council, DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


e March 27 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Dallas, Tex- 
as. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary. Will be held in con- 
junction with Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. 


e March 26-27-28 — Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 37214 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
Commerce Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
Dallas. 
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e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 
e April 12-13 — National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association 
annual convention. Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Texas. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president. 

e April 22-25 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

e May 15-16 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Sequoyah State Park, near Muskogee. 
J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 


e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 19 
S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e May 31-June 1-2—Seventeenth annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
Texas. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas, 
general chairman. 


e June 3-6 — International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 
H. E. Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, 


Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5 — North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina As- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina Association. 


e June 6-8 — Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg, Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Scales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., 
secretary. 


e June 25-26-27 — Oil Mill Operators’ 
Short Course. Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. Sponsored by College, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and International Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association. For information write 
Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A. & M. College. 


e Sept. 23-26 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 
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No Drouth Here, Had 
555 Inches Rain 


Drouth is the least of the wor- 
ries of the villagers at Mawsynram, 
India, in contrast with conditions 
in many parts of the U.S. The 
village had 555.76 inches of rain 
in 1955. The figure is official for 
the town, which is located in the 
Indian state of Assam. 











Organizations of Allied 
Groups Plan Meetings 


Meeting dates have been announced 
for the future by a number of organiza- 
tions directly or indirectly associated 
with oilseed processing. Among the 
meetings scheduled for 1956 are the fol- 
lowing: 

Feb. 22-23—Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Nutrition School; Hotel Roa- 
noke, Roanoke, Va. 

Feb. 27-28—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City. 

April 6-7—Texas Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Association, Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth. 

April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers’ Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 

May 13-14—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Association, Kentwood Arms Hotel, 
Springfield. 

June 28-30—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertlizer Control Officials, Ho- 
tel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Conference, 
Texas A. & M., College Station, Texas. 
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Helping To Sell Cotton 


ONE of the many fabric designs and 
fashions that are helping to sell cotton 


SAVE Time-Money 


by installing 


FAFNI ewes |] moles 4) 
HANGER BOXES 


COUNTERSHAFT BOXES 


<amGe 
sions " 
Bearing ‘ 


MOST COMPLETE FA F i] I R 


LINE IN AMERICA BALL BEARINGS 











TRY IT—FREE 


The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 


No obligation. 

















Stick and Green Leaf Machines 


U. S. D. A. Designed 


These machines remove so much of all types 
of trash from seed cotton that you have to see 


it to believe it. 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY CO. 


4008 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 








MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel 


Self-Filling Non-Combustible 


BUILDINGS 


~ 


= ee 


° COTTONSEED 


° SOY BEANS 


e PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage problems 








MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


is shown here on a model that would 
make anyone cotton-minded. Twinkle 
Town Togs fashioned her dress out of 
the “bees” cotton print styled by John 
Wolf Textiles, Inc. 
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The New Trouble-Free ae i plea 


e e e “Say, af b ia , 
Jeig Universal Travelling Telescope | ctr aistensetyant ae 


I saw you last night.” 


“The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel” “Ho, Ho! Joke’s on you! I wasn’t home 
last night.” 
Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. * 9 ® 
The IHlome of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. “How was it, Ophelia, that you raised 


three such well-behaved boys?” 
“Well, Mis’ Mary, I raised ’e vith ¢ 
Z E : G S H E E T M E T A L Ww 0 R K S emeat Pron a I pec sie gy fre. 


IP. O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 quently.” 
eee 


It wes time for the factory worker's 
son to go to bed. 

“Tell me a story, daddy,” said the 
little boy. 


“Well, my son,” began the factory 
worker, “once upon a time and a half.” 
co e © 
An East Texas farmer brought a load 


of produce to Dallas and during the day 
FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS sold it at a good price. He then decided 
to surprise his wife who was always 
Delivered and Installed scolding him for wearing such old, worn 
clothes. He bought a complete new out- 
Anywhere—Anytime fit, stowed the package under the seat 
g of his car, and took time out for a few 
beers. 

Half way home that night he stopped 
on a bridge, pulled off all his old clothes 


Electric Motor Repair and threw them over the railing into the 


river, and reached under the seat for the 














New Motors: 


. ' H new ones. They were not there; some 
Allis-Chalmers and Rewinding thief had taken them during the farmer’s 
Century beer interlude. Thoughtfully he climbed 
. DAYTON BELTS back into the car and stepped on the 
A. O. Smith starter. “Oh, well,” he mused, “I’ll sur- 
Baldor LUMMUS GIN REPAIR PARTS prise her anyway.” 
ee e@ 


Mother: Now, Freddy, what will you 


R FE say at the party when you have had 
e enough to eat? 


Freddy: Goodbye. 


1108 34th Street Phone SH 4-2336 — Or Nights, SH 4-7827 a aS 
Or Consult Directory A woman wrote to a daily paper from 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS a very lonely spot as follows: “My sister 
and I aren’t exactly lonely out here. 











We have each other to talk to. But we 
need another woman to talk about.” 
© °o e 

“Young man, are you sure you can 
support a family?” asked the girl's 
father. 

“Well, no sir,” answered the surprised 
groom-to-be. “I was just planning to sup- 
port your daughter. | guess the rest of 
you will have to shift for yourselves.” 

e 6 6 

A Congressman proved that he was a 
diplomat as well as a politician when he 
visited one of the schools in his district. 
One of the pupils asked him what his 
stand was on corporal punishment. 

“T think,” he said, “that a corporal 
should be punished the same as a private 
if he misbehaves.” 


YoU WANT aan As manufacturer’s and distributors a a 


of tools, supplies and equipment for Here is a question that has stumped 
EVERY NEED of Cotton Gins and all applicants for jobs in the New York 

‘ ‘ Fire Department: “What piece of fire 
Oil Mills, we offer you the most apparatus won’t go up a one-way 


complete service in the Southwest. street?” 
The answer is “a fireboat.” 
e e ° 
Call us for ACTION! Meek Voice: Doctor, this is Mr. Hen- 
peck. My wife has just dislocated her 


mpm WELL MACHINERY is fics Sap 
° 8 Oo 

& SUPPLY CO., INC. a is there anything 

Doctor: “Yes, but it’s just trifling.” 


1629 Main St. Fort Worth, Texas Lady: “Oh, that’s not so very wrong, 
is it?” 
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MOSS 


/ 
TUTORS 


LINT 
qi 10— 


i you have a 4/80 or smaller gin and want to in- C A N AA A 4 i 


crease profits, the Moss Cleanmaster is the machine 


to install. It is low in first cost, economical to oper- ) | 

ate and its efficiency is unsurpassed. This husky & | 

single-unit is made by specialists in lint cleaning : 

equipment. The patented feed works provide un- ; ; 
equalled cleaning performance... raising cotton a >) Q 0) F J T S$ F 0 R ; 
full grade or more. You will gain new customers 


and get added ginning volume with a Moss. There Ze) az 


is lint cleaner made by Moss-Gordin for every type 


and size gin. 


White for delatls on the comyolete tine 


MM i he Dallas, Texas 
- Third Stree & Ave. O 


Lubbock, Texas 


Rin GLPANER Gi | Ue be me 








WE INVITE YOU TO INSPECT THE PERFORMANCE RECORD 


of the 
ADJUSTING 


HARDWICKE-ETTER = a bly 
90-SAW SPLIT RIB GIN aay Se 


ee ae’ 6) ; 
> ") ~~’ ey qf 
The Smooth Sample Produced oe A 
* sas q NOTZLE~ 
4 ADJUSTMENT 


The Safety Features 
The Ease of Operation NP, siicun AM BLAST cnamon 


up 


and TO DIRECT a , e) 
HULLS INTO _ 
SEED OR HULL 


Greater Capacity CONVEYOR 


Also Note the Many Outstanding 
Construction Features 





Descriptive Bulletin Sent on Request 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers SHERMAN, TEXAS 




















Murray “Combing” 
Lint Cleaners 


THE ONLY LINT CLEANER 
WITH A REVOLVING COMB 


The Combing Cylinder combs the cotton as 
it is removed by the Saws. 


These Cylinders revolve slower than the 
Saws, which produces a perfect combing 
action. This combination pro- 

duces a smoother sample, does 

a better job of cleaning the row cues | 
lint, and better blending. 


ALL WITHOUT LOSS OF LNT) 


White for Bulletin 


MORASS fe 


Lint Flues can be either below or above the floor. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS » ATLANTA * MEMPHIS a FRESNO 




















